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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledgment 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


LEO RICH LEWIS is pictured on our Cover Page, against 
the background of the orchestral score of the Tufts Alma 
Mater song, composed by him in 1898. 


ROBERT CUMMINS, general superintendent of Universalist 
churches, gives us the good news of Universalist world out- 
reach in his absorbing article, Universalist Church To Do 
Relief Work in Holland. 


CHADBOURNE A. SPRING is minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Melrose, Massachusetts. He not only poses a vital 
personal question, in Are You Easily Upset?—he also makes 
some valuable suggestions on how NOT to be easily upset. 


VIVIAN T. POMEROY is well and happily known to our 
Faithful Readers. In this issue the Milton minister-author 
begins a new sheaf. of poignant, witty, and incomparably 
turned-out essays, with I Remember, I Remember. 


HARRY ADAMS HERSEY is a well-known Universalist min- 
ister and alumnus of Tufts College. Dr. Hersey is moreover 
the music historian of Tufts. The Story of Leo Lewis contains 
the main substance of a chapter of Dr. Hersey’s work on 
“The History of Music in Tufts College,” to be published soon. 


We are happy to announce that in our 
November 3 number 


OUR CHAPLAINS SPEAK TO THE HOME FOLKS 


in a Symposium of articles by Universalist ministers serving 
in the World War II Chaplains’ Corps. Chaplain William C. 
Abbe, who served with our troops in the hard-fought Solomons 
campaign, writes on The Soldier Fought for Peace. Chaplain 
Wallace G. Fiske, now serving with the 14th Air Force in 


China, writes I Saw Our Work in China. 


These and other outstanding articles from men who have 
served on many fronts will make this an issue you will always 


cherish. 


HUTCHINSON GIRL SCOUTS 
WIN STATE AWARD IN KANSAS 


For the third consecutive time, Uni- 
versalist Girl Scout troop 14 won sweep- 
stakes honors at the Kansas State Fair. 
In competition with troops throughout 
the state, troop 14 placed first, with 
169% points as against the second-place 
winner’s 85 points, computed on the 
basis of quality of exhibits, number of 
entries, and prizewinners within the 
troop. Mrs. Albert Bell, wife of the 
Hutchinson Universalist minister, is 
leader of the troop. She is also leader of 
troop 18, this year’s third-place winner, 
and also three-times winner of one of the 
top three places. Mrs. Bell returned re- 
cently from Colorado, where she trained 
to become a Girl Scout camp director. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
AT CHATTANOOGA 


The Shinn Memorial Universalisi 
Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., held a 
week of special services with the Rev. 
Luther R. Robinson as guest preacher. 
The meetings were held October 7-14. 
The Rev. and Mrs. Robinson have been 
spending some months at Mrs. Robin- 
son’s old home in Somerset, Ky. They 
plan to return soon to their winter home 
in California. The Rev. Luther Robin- 
son was the first resident Universalist 
minister in Chattanooga, and it was 
through his efforts that the Universalist 
church was built. 

After several years without a pastor 
it is again holding services with the Rev. 
Harriet B. Robinson as minister. 
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“All This for Freedom’s Sake” 


EADING the history of the Dutch people, one is 

most forcibly impressed by the kinship in tem- 
perament and circumstance between the Americans 
and the valiant Dutch, who fought their great war of 
independence two hundred years before the American 
Revolution. Both peoples showed resourcefulness and 
practical democratic co-operation in fighting an im- 
placable frontier. Both peoples developed a_ fierce 
regional independence that for many years threatened 
the larger unity of each nation. 

Long before the Americans were pushing back their 
land frontiers, fighting the forest, Indians, hunger, and 
disease, the Dutch were fighting against the North 
Sea and the English Channel for the very land under 
their feet. This struggle against the sea forced co- 
operation and a large measure of practical democracy, 
long before the word was thought of in our new world. 
The struggle for the land made the young Dutch 
States 4s jealous of their local autonomy as were the 
American colonies when they sought to federate. 
Whether ruled by the Princes of Burgundy or the Kings 
of Spain “the States” fought for and maintained a 
large measure of home rule. The hardy Dutch lost 
battles but won the long campaign against their great 
adversary, the sea. Indeed, they made their adversary 
the source of prosperity, long years before the fabulous 
days of the East India trade. Fishing and coasting 
vessels plied the seas and brought prosperity to the 
little low Countries. As early as the time of the 
Crusades, the valiant armies of haughty knights, who 
wént overland to the Holy Land and were hard beset 
by their enemies, were rescued by a fleet of Dutch 
sailors, who, to the amazement of their “betters” of 
the Great Powers, had sailed to Palestine. 

The Dutch were not angels in their historical 
development, any more than we; always they had their 
own inner controversies, sometimes mounting to the 
fury of bitter persecutions, but always they have been 
a vigorous and constructive people on the move. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Great 


Powers of Europe intended to keep the Netherlands a 


vassal, buffer state. By their own inner strength the 
Dutch won their complete independence in the six- 
teenth century, and fought their way to a leading posi- 
tion in both commerce and culture. It is said that, 


in the days of the East India Company, when an 
Oriental potentate wanted his portrait painted, the 
company never had trouble in finding a competent 
young portrait painter among its ordinary employees, 
in any of its trading posts. 

In the darkest days of the war for independence, 
when the countryside had been flooded by order of 
the Prince of Orange, and when the city of Leiden 
was under what looked like hopeless siege by the 
Spaniards, the citizens of Leiden founded their Uni- 
versity. This they did in memory of the city’s fallen 
defenders, and as a token of confidence in the future. 
The declared purpose of that university in the year 
1574 was “unhampered public instruction in theology, 
law, and medicine, also in philosophy and other liberal 
arts.” During that dark campaign, when again and 
again all seemed lost, the good burghers of the Nether- 


Jands engraved on their coims—“‘All This for Freedom’s 


Sake.” 

Long before such tolerance was known in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, the Dutch had developed -an 
amazingly positive attitude toward the freedom of the 
press, which finally made Holland the center of book 
production of the seventeenth century.. For genera- 
tions the government welcomed foreigners and so 
added valuable talent to the nation. 

Again, in our time the Dutch have been overrun by 
a ruthless invader. In the face of impossible odds they 
have enacted another glorious chapter in their long 
suffering “for Freedom’s Sake.” They have suffered, 
and still suffer, indescribable privations and _ horrors. 
They do not complain, but they desperately need all 
the help we can give them. 

Recently it was our privilege to read several letters 
written to the Boston publisher and author, Ralph T. 
Hale, by an old friend in Delft. She is a cultivated 
woman, and is the mother of ten children, all of whom 
have survived the war, the occupation, and _near- 
starvation. The letters tell a tragic story. There is 
the description of the conquering Germans, trying 
vainly to make friends among the people whom they 
were destroying. There is the glimpse of men torn 
from their families and marched away to forced labor 
in Germany. There is a hint of the horror of starva- 
tion, in the account of two daughters, who walked miles 
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through the winter snows—in trips that lasted each a 
month!—to get food for the family. Then there is the 
joy of liberation, and deep gratitude to British and 
Americans. A son comes home from Germany, 
emaciated but alive, and bringing with him a Russian 
wife, another mouth to feed; yet there is no slightest 
suggestion of complaint about this, only joy, and a 
little joke about their being an “international” family. 

The letters end on a stern note of realism, with the 
same uncomplaining vitality that made the Dutch a 
great people. “Now here we are, without boots or 
underclothing. . . . Our saucepans are all leaking, and 
we can’t buy a cup or a plate, but we stil live... . We 
are as poor as church mice, but still alive.” 

It is an honor to help such people. 


ROSE’S THOUGHTS FOR TODAY 


OR some time, Dr. William Wallace Rose, minister 

of our church at Lynn, Massachusetts, has written 
a daily column called “A Thought for Today,” for 
the Lynn Evening Item and several other eastern city 
papers. The column always contains an essay on some 
interesting aspect of practical philosophy, written in 
a pithy style and illuminated by the wit and humor 
of Wallace Rose. 

Early last summer, the editor of THe CurisTIAN 
Leaver conspired with the manager of the Publishing 
House to get the publication rights to a choice selec- 
tion of these essays. This cost no little effort, for Rose 
is a difficult fellow to get copy from, but the results 
were worth the effort. These results appear in the 
little book just published by the Murray Press (Uni- 
versalist Publishing House), entitled Thoughts for 
Today. You may buy this small blue volume for a 
dollar, from the U. P. H., at 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

The author of Thoughts for Today has a great and 
unusual gift for writing entertaining copy. He can 
take a joke that was old when the Pyramids were built, 
and when it has passed through his fertile mind and 
emerged by way of the typewriter it is to all practical 
purposes “brand spang” new. He does it in this book. 
He can start a solemn, yea, even lugubrious subject 
with a hearty laugh without leaving the reader with 
a sense of incongruity. He can be shrewd and dry 
and the epitome of laconic New England expression, or 
he can be poetic and lyric. He is all of these things 
in Thoughts for Today. 


SUPPORT ALL OF THE LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
PRESS 


E cannot have too many publications devoted to 

liberal religion. Indeed, we do not have enough 
such papers. We therefore urge support of the whole 
liberal religious press, not only during October, which 
is Protestant Press Month, but for every month. 

We say: Let there be more subscribers to Tur Curts- 
TIAN LEADER and to our state and regional papers. We 
joi with Harmon M. Gehr, associate editor of the 
Journal of Liberal Religion, in urging greater support 
of the Jowrnal in his letter published in this issue. 

Tue Curist1aN Leaner, the state papers, and the 
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Journal are not competitors. They are allies. Every 
Universalist would be a better-informed and so more 
effective Universalist if he subscribed to and read THE 
Curistian Leaver, his state paper, and that excellent 
little quarterly, the Journal of Liberal Religion. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE FREDERIC WILLIAMS 
PERKINS FOUNDATION 


ee E need ministers who do more than sit on the 
W aia and pass judgment on the crisis. . 
We need ministers who can step into the center of the © 
social process in a community and guide the basic 
decisions of group action.” These words were spoken 
by a good universalist who happens to be a Methodist. 
He is Dr. Walter George Muelder, the new dean of the 
Boston University School of Theology. The qualifica- — 
tion of such ministers, said Dean Muelder, is that they 
be “historically well-grounded, socially relevant, and 
professionally skillful.” 

To qualify in all three of these ways, a minister 
not only must be educated, he must keep right on with 
his education throughout all the years of his profes- 
sional activity. If he is to help guide group action in 
his community and in his generation, the minister must 
not only know the insight of the ages, he must keep 
constantly informed on the thought of his own age. 
Hence the very great importance of such projects as 
the Frederic Williams Perkins Foundation, a fund 
being built up by Massachusetts Universalist churches 
for a lectureship in memory of Dr. Perkins and for 
scholarships to finance further study by active Uni- 
versalist parish ministers. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The excellent series of articles prepared by our 
Social Action Committee and published in Tur ~ 
CurisTIAN LEApeEr earlier this year has been brought 
out as a study manual, and is now ready for distribu- 
tion to churches and church discussion groups. Chapter 
Eight of the manual, “Prejudice or Fact,” by the Rev. 
Emerson Schwenk, has been reprinted from Tue 
Leaver by the Inquirer of London, journal of the Eng- « 
lish Unitarian and other Free Churches. 


“Seventy-Five Years Onward,” a history of the 
work and progress of Universalist women between the 
years 1869 and 1945, published by the Association of 
Universalist Women, contains a fine account of one of 
the hardest-working organizations in our fellowship. 
The story is told in a forty-page booklet. For some 
strange reason the name of the author, Miss Folsom, 
does not appear on or in the book. We want the 
research students of the future to know that “Seventy- 
Five Years Onward” was written by Ida M. Folsom. 


The first cash contributor to “The John Murray 
Atwood Fund” for the Theological School at Saint 
Lawrence was a young lady just of the pre-college age. 
Reading a pledge card in her home, she said, “That is 
something I would like to help about,” and from her 
own allowance she extracted a five-dollar bill. Her 
example so moved her father that he became the first 
member of “The Thousand-Dollar Club.” ... - 
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Universalist Church to Do Relief Work 
ee in Holland 


Robert Cummins 


ae Reverend Carleton Miner Fisher will sail this month for Europe, where he will 

do relief work in the Netherlands, after a period of preparation. Mr. Fisher goes as 
Ene representative of the Universalist Service Committee, and will work in co-operation 
with the Unitarian Service Committee. Mr. Fisher trained for his work at the Pacific 
. School of Religion in Berkeley, California. Our service committee is made up of Dr. 
Roger D. Bosworth, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., and Mrs. J. Russell Bowman. The Uni- 
versalist Church of America, through its Board, voted to make this work a part of the 
Unified Appeal and to start it with an initial minimum underwriting of $10,000 per year. 
This action was taken in the light of the great need for European relief, and in full 
faith that all Universalists everywhere will support the work. It will be impossible for 
us NOT to support this relief, if we look at our happy children, and ponder this cable 


from Holland: “Saw children four years old weighing only fifteen pounds.” 


Purpose 


HE Universalist Service Committee, as a part of 
: the total program of the Universalist Church, is an 
instrument whereby Universalists and like-minded 
persons may express their deeply-felt concern for those 
members of the universal family who are in need. It is 
not a social-service agency, primarily. Rather is it a 
means whereby Universalists may witness to their 
‘belief in the “sacred worth of every human person- 
ality,” and, through relief services, be able to express 
their sense of responsibility for and their sense of unity 
with their fellow human beings. Basic in our thinking 
is the realization that we are called upon to bring food, 
clothing and shelter to those in distress. And yet 
more, we sense the tremendous opportunity to share 
the burden of suffering with others, to aid them in 
recovering their sense of personal dignity, and to help 
restore a faith in love and good will by means of a 
practical demonstration of human sympathy and 
brotherhood. 

The Universalist Service Committee is but another 
effort of ours to prove the “power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil.” 

roe 

ayy Organization 
In order to speed the work of relief in the war-torn 
areas of western Europe, a small working committee 
established in Boston was deemed advisable. Such a 
committee would undertake the preliminary tasks. of 
establishing European contacts through the Univer- 
salist field representative, and carry on all necessary 
‘Tiaison functions with the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee. Rev. Roger Bosworth, director of youth activities, 
was named chairman of the committee, and has been 
elected by the Unitarian Service Committee to, serve 
with them as the Universalist representative. 

Anyone who considers the vastness and the com- 
plexity of the relief task now confronting the world 
will realize that to begin a relief undertaking of even 
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Oficial Netherlands Photo 


This might have been your child. A victim of the 1945 
. “Wunger” in Holland fon” 


modest proportions is not easy. And as in entering 
any area of difficulty, it is always a matter of good 
fortune to find someone who has “been there” before 
you, so are we fortunate in gaining the wholehearted 
co-operation of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
which has been engaged in the relief task ‘overseas 
since 1938. 


History 


The history of the Unitarian Service Committee 
has been one of intensive and varied experience in the 
field of relief activity. When western Europe fell to 
the Germans, refugees poured into Southern France 
and this was one of the Unitarians’ first areas of 
activity. From.the records of those first years, they 
are proud to recall such accomplishments as the car- 
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as “the most ‘significant proposal for the relief of 
suffering in Europe yet made to us by a private relief 
agency”; the establishment of various projects nm war- 
torn areas of Southern France, including what they 
hope to be the first in a series of rehabilitation homes 
for French and other refugee children at Cote Basque; 


Offictal Netherlands Photo 


Dutch children do not play any longer. They are wor- 
ried and hungry and cold. 


load of milk for sick babies in the Basses-Pyrénées in 
1940. Later that same year, they aided in the escape 
of a group of refugee children of six different na- 
tionalities—the first group to come to America—in 
collaboration with the U. S. Committee for the Care 
of European Children. In 1941, the Unitarian Com- 
mittee began its medical service to refugees in the 
French internment camps and in the Marseille clinic. 

When the Nazis overran France in 1941, the com- 
mittee established its European headquarters in 
Lisbon, then the last port to freedom, and in 1942 set 
up an office in neutral Geneva. From these strategic 
‘centers, through the long years of Nazi domination, 
they were in a position to rescue at least a portion of 
the thousands of victims of war who sought refuge in 
non-belligerent countries. As. one of the first relief 
agencies to establish offices in Lisbon, the Unitarian 
Committee was asked to serve as a link between the 
United States and Europe for many other organiza- 
tions, such as the World Alliance for Friendship 
through the Churches, the International Rescue and 
Relief Committee, the international migration service. 
The year of the great liberations, 1944-45, has seen 
their work expand to ever greater proportions, with 
their Italian Medical Mission, described by UNRRA 


4.66 


the participation by the Unitarian Committee, along 
with eight other overseas relief agencies, In access to 
the Central Location Index, the greatest bureau of 
missing persons the world has ever known, an index 
which serves as a clearinghouse for the names of those 
being sought—lost families, relatives and friends. 

In gaining the co-operation of a service committee 
that has achieved so much in its relatively brief ex- 
perience, we are assuredly most fortunate. 

With the arrival in this country early in September 
of Noel Field, European Director for the Unitarian 
Service Committee, an opportunity came for discussing 
in detail the possible nature of the Universalist relief 
program. 


Why We Go Into Holland 


After much deliberation, surveying the need in 
various areas, a decision was made that Holland shall 


become the particular area for our concern. Not only 


is the need very grave in that country, but sufficient 
personal contacts are available within Holland to facili- 
tate the launching of an effective relief program on our 
part. 

In all of western Europe, no people suffered more 
under Nazi domination that did the people of the 
Netherlands. The physical destruction, through the 
pre-occupation bombardment, the advance of fighting 
troops, and the strip-the-land policy of the retreating 
German army, was severe. Large areas in the major 
cities were destroyed by bombing; other parts in battle 
areas, like Scheveningen, Arnhem, Elst and Venlo were 
completely destroyed. 

Such devastation had its counterpart in terms of 
human suffering, and such reports as we have been 
able to gather together present a picture of intense 
need. In 1941 the death rate of children under four« 
increased by thirty-one per cent from the 1939 figure. 
During the summer of 1942, an examination of school 
children at Rotterdam showed that only thirty-six 
per cent were getting enough vitamins to prevent 
rickets. From a report of August 1, 1945, to the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service, we have learned that “the physical condition 
of the population is on the whole extremely serious. 
Continual and systematic starvation of occupied sec- 
tions has led to an enfeeblement and the outbreak of 
many diseases and illnesses. It is vitally necessary 
during the initial period of nutritional rehabilitation to 
bring into the Netherlands as many supplementary 
food products as possible. This is particularly im- 
portant for children and adolescents whose diet during 
the occupation years has been of such a standard as to 
leave permanent scars on the Dutch youth.” “Chil- 
dren have rickets, skin diseases, have been mentally 
dulled, and in general are shorter in stature because of 
inadequate nutrition. These conditions cannot be 
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treated by food alone. They demand change of 
clothing, soap, and a proper setting for their emotional 
stability and mental growth.” 

In a letter to the Unitarian Service Committee, 
dated June 21, 1945, Jan de Wijs-Van Elten describes 
the experience of one of her friends. 

“Groesbeek is a small village about four miles to 
the south from Nymwegen. The people had to evacu- 
ate within six hours on ee it was much too dangerous. 
A friend of mine is headmistress of a childrens’ house 
—about sixty-five children from baby to, I think, ten 
years old. She had to go as well. There were no 
vehicles to carry them. Only one or two small carts 
Which they could pull, and in which they put the babies. 
Up from two years they had to walk. You can 
imagine that they were not able to carry anything but 
a little food for on their way, which the eldest children 
carried in pillowcases. She let them put on two suits 
of clothes. All of them, and like that they walked to 
a small village about twenty miles away that first day. 
The next day they made a new start, and after some 
time they reached Tilburg, where they . stayed. the 
winter. All the clothes of the children they hid in the 
gardens, under the floors, ete., but nothing was left 
when she returned after a few weeks to fetch some of 
it. Imagine: “Sixty-five children this place left,” she 
told me. But what when winter comes without the 
necessary warm clothes? The baby without woollies or 
blankets? Who shall know?” 

While the Dutch government is dealing with the 
whole problem of displaced persons, the situation is 
such that a voluntary agency could certainly be of 
help in supplying supplementary services. Estimates 
prepared under the auspices of the Inter-Allied Com- 
mittee on Postwar Requirements, in the summer of 
1943, plaged the number of Dutch deportees at 734,700, 
of which number 529,500 were in Germany and 
Austria, 150,000 were in Poland, and the remainder 
scattered: all the way from Russia to: North Africa, 
Spain and Portugal. (This estimate did not include 
those internally displaced, due to evacuation from 
bombed-out areas.) The deportees in Poland are only 
now beginning to return home, and the problem of their 
resettlement grows daily. 

| Our Task and Our Worker 

The areas of need are very extensive, and what our 
spéeifie relief task will be remains to be seen. By the 
time this story reaches you, our field representative, 
the Rey. Carlton M. Fisher, will. be on the point of 
departure for Europe. In Holland he will consult with 
representatives of the Nederland Volkherstel, which is 
the co-ordinating agency of all relief activities in 
Holland, and also with representatives of the liberal 
churches. 

Pending the establishing in Holland of a specific 
relief undertaking, the Committee is urging all Uni- 
versalist churches to gear up their local social-action 
or social-service committees and all organizations con- 
cerned with our outreach program, so that upon call 
they: may be ready and able to respond. Warm, 
mended clothing will be very badly needed, we are 
certain, and churches can start at onee to send all 
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Oficial Netherlands Photo ; 


Residents of the village of Meyel had to find shelter. in 

stables and chicken coops after their houses had been 

destroyed by the Germans. Improved iiving quarters in 
a stable. : 


clothing collections to the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee, 31 East 35th Street, New York City. 

A recent communication; from American Relief for 
Holland in New, York, City, lists: some of the items 
sorely needed by the Dutch people. These include: 
blankets, sheets, pilloweases, mattresses, pillows, cook~ 
ing utensils, pans, pails, pots, washtubs, plates, knives,. 
forks, spoons, can .openers, coffeepots, teapots, milk 
jugs, scrubbing brushes, brooms, dustpans, dustcloths, 
towels, ironing boards, cups and saucers, flatirons, scis- 
sors, clocks, combs, hairbrushes, razors, razor blades, 
nursing bottles, nipples, diapers, hammers, hatchets. 
screw drivers, saws, spades, shovels, toothbrushes; 
toothpaste, paper, pencils, kerosene stoves, and so 
forth... It will be observed that :many.and exceedingly: 
varied relief supplies are needed...; Punitive destruction. 
by the Nazis in Holland..was: ruthless and ‘complete, 
and what was not destroyed on the spot ‘was removed 
to Germany. Consequently, the Dutch, lacking pro-. 
duction, cannot begin:to. replace these many common. 
ordinary things of life which mean so much to them and 
which we here tend: to take for granted. 

Every Universalist will be able to, contribute some; 
thing of needed supplied through our relief effort. And. 
individuals and churches might: well begin :at once to: 
canvass their resources of goods that might be ‘con: 
tributed as soon as the way is opened. at 

We now enter upon a new venture in; service, a task, 
that will be demanding of us, and:at the same time will. 
be a source of infinite satisfaction to us. ‘For we will 
be engaged in a. saving work,, the, success of which, in 
its total aspect. will determing; whether or not the peace 
shall endure. 
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Sketch of a Relief Worker 


Carleton Miner Fisher 
Who Goes to Holland 


Has Always Labored to Relieve Suffering 


HEN Carleton Fisher was in theological school 

he and Raymond Baughan were as Damon and 
Pythias. One saw them most often together, engaged 
in animated discussion, or individually and _ collec- 
tively (simultaneously!) interrogating an instructor, 
and, on occasion, dissecting the local minister’s most 
recent sermon. Dr. Angus MacLean, with his Gaelic 
flair for nicknames, called these two “Lenin and 
Trotsky.” We do not remember which was which, but 
in this connection it should be stressed that neither 
Fisher nor Baughan was, or is, a communist. They 
were, as they are, more radical in the proper sense of 
the word, for they were most earnest radical young 
Christian philosophers, out to Christianize the social 
order. 

Since that time each of these men has been fulfilling 
the promise of his student years. It was no surprise 
to the editor when he learned in October, 1944, that 
Carleton Fisher had resigned his pastorate in Buffalo, 
New York, ‘to accept a full scholarship at the Pacific 
School of Religion, University of California, for the 
training course in Postwar Relief and Rehabilitation. 
Some months later, in conversation with Carl we ex- 
pressed concern that he might leave the Universalist 
ministry. He replied that he was most certainly not 
leaving the Universalist ministry but that he was 
taking his part of the Universalist ministry into post- 
war relief work, because he felt this work to be one of 
the most immediate and | Ee duties of the 
Christian: church. . 

Mr. Fisher is a New England Yankee. Born in 
Brockton, Massachusetts, in 1912, he was graduated 
from the Brockton’ High School in 1929. For a year 
thereafter he worked in the local Y.M.C.A. as assistant 
secretary in the boys’ department. He prepared for 
thée''ministry at St. Lawrence, where he majored in 
psychology. For three’summers he did graduate work 
at Union Seminary in New York. ' His first pastorate 
was in Kingfield, Maine, where he remained from 
September, 1934, until ‘he accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the Universalist Church at Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, in the fall of 1987. In Provincetown 
Mr. Fisher was active in’ efforts to raise money for 
Spanish Republican Relief and in wakening people to 
the dangers of the Franco movement. This, of course, 
stirred up opposition from the same reactionary pres- 
sure groups that everywhere in those days were engaged 
in'anti-Spanish Republican propaganda. Fisher offered 
his resignation “so that the church might not be hurt” 
by his stand. (This we learned from a friend.) The 
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Provincetown Universalists, however, refused to accept 
the resignation, to their everlasting credit. 

In 1939 Mr. Fisher became minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Buffalo, New York, where he 
remained until he resigned to take up the present 
relief work. The Universalists of Buffalo accepted the 
resignation of their minister with the greatest regret. 
They were not unwilling to lend him for a time to 
relief work, but did not want to let him go. He 
insisted on resigning rather than accepting a leave-of- 
absence status, feeling that the best interests of the 
Buffalo Church would be thus served. 

At the Berkeley training headquarters, Mr. 
Fisher’s course included the study of languages, history 
of relief services and agencies, relief practices, cultural, 
political, and social backgrounds of Central Europe, 
and the application of Christian ethics to relief and 
rehabilitation. On the staff were Dr. Frank C. Foster 
of the Save the Children Federation, at present over- 
seas with UNRRA; Dr. Walter Friedlander, onetime 
director of the Department of Social Welfare of the 
city of Berlin and now on leave from the University of 
Chicago faculty; the psychiatrist Dr. Thaddeus Ames; 
and Professor Enrico Molnar of Czechoslovakia. 

The work of the course was only partly theoretical. 
Each student was required to do actual field work. 
Carleton did work with German refugees and enemy 
aliens. Last June he was for a month the director of an 
American Friends’ Service Committee work camp in 
the San Francisco Chinatown area. The group was 
made up of fourteen college students, four-men and ten 
girls. Twelve of the group were white, one was a 
Chinese-American and one a Japanese-American. They 
were housed in a makeshift dormitory in the Chinese 
language school, had their meals in a Chinese Baptist 
Church, and their evening discussion groups in the 
Chinese Y.M.C.A. Each day they did eight hours of 
work on their project of renovating the interior of a 
neglected wing of the Chinese hospital, to be used for 
an outpatient clinic. 

After a brief time with his wife and children, Mr. 
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| ~ Are You Easily Upset? 


Chadbourne Spring 


NE of the most valuable qualities a person can 
\ possess is the ability to maintain composure when 
it is difficult to do so. ‘There are few qualities so ad- 
mirable or so essential for happiness and success. Yet 
some people are easily upset by trivial matters like 
gossip and the weather. Others, like Job and the 
writer of the seventy-third Psalm, are bothered by 
larger matters, as the suffering that good men often 
experience. Among the many reasons why we are 
upset by little or by great things, four stand out. 

First—many people expect too much of themselves. 
They have failed to heed the advice of Albert Wiggam, 
who said: “An educated man paints an ambitious 
picture to fit his abilities.” They set goals clearly 
beyond any possibility of realization. Mistakes, failure, 
disillusionment, bitterness and despair follow as they 
try to be, not what they are, but what they wish they 
were. 

Then some get into the habit of expecting too much 
of others. From their husbands or wives, their children, 
their parents, their friends, they anticipate more than 
‘they have a right to ask. Then, when people fail to 
come up to the unreasonable standards set for them, 
they feel let down. How much happier would we all 


be if we would only accept others for what they are 
and not for what we wish they were. 

Again, many persons expect too much of life. We 
get the idea that life is for ease and happiness, and 
when something goes wrong, we can’t understand why 
life should treat us so. Man was not born to happiness, 
but he was created so that he could be serene amid 
trouble. He was not born to security, yet he can 
create a high degree of it. He was not born to live 
forever, yet he can live long if he gets the breaks and 
especially if he takes care. Man has no right to go on 
expecting from life what only he himself can create. ; 

Finally, many people expect too much of God. They 
expect God to await on their pleasure like a “cosmic 
bellhop.” They expect him to protect them from harm 
and suffering as a shepherd protects his sheep. What 
wonder that when catastrophe comes many people will 
have nothing more to do with God. God does not 
protect us, but he endowed man with spiritual poten- 
tialities to protect himself spiritually from devastation 
in the face of outward disaster.: It is a great disservice 
to God and an invitation to endless mental torture to 
think of God as he is not, and to expect him to do what 
he can never possibly do—The Melrose Unitarian. 


Fisher came to Headquarters in August of this year. 
The decision to go into Holland was made by members 
of the Unitarian Service Committee and the Univer- 
salist Committee on the advice of Noel Field, the 
European Director of the Unitarian Service Committee. 
Since then, Mr. Fisher has been studying Dutch at the 
Berlitz School of Languages. He has his passports and 
visas in order, and will soon leave for Europe. 

» No picture of a man can be complete without men- 
tion of his wife. In 1934 Carleton Fisher and Katherine 
Degenaar, of Slingerlands, New York, were married. 
The Fishers have two children, eight-year-old Peter 
and two-year-old Linda. The Fisher decision to go into 

relief work was a democratic family achievement. It 

was the decision of two fine young people interested 
‘in the world mission of our liberal Christianity. In 
Mr. Fisher’s absence Mrs. Fisher and the children will 
live at Slingerlands. 

All Universalists owe a debt of gratitude and loyalty 
to both Carl and Katherine Fisher. Carl’s mission 
abroad means long separation from his wife and chil- 
dren. The project, therefore, like most of the vital 
undertakings of this war, means voluntary saerifice by 

ong people. By Ford 
I agate rind B. HLL. 
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‘the evil nature of this institution. 


Legal Gambling Uneconomical 


OUIS HOFFMAN, the chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Racing Commission, recently made some 
frank statements about legalized gambling before’a 
commonwealth legislative committee. Mr. Hoffman 
stated that, in spite of the fifty per cent cut in dog- 
racing days and in spite of the apparent loss of revenue 
to the commonwealth, the result was economically 
beneficial. He explained this by saying that the shorter 
season reduced the number of times a bettor “who can 
ill afford to lose can visit the tracks.” Shi) 


Implicit in this remark are all the facts that thought- 
ful people have long known; to wit, that legalized 
gambling is not only antisocial and immoral but also 
uneconomical. We earnestly hope that some day soon 
the good people of Massachusetts and all the other 
states which have legalized gambling: will be aroused to 

Even one look at the thousands of cars parked 
around our well-known race tracks, during | the late 
gasoline-rationing period, ought to, have contributed ta 
this awakening. 
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Left to right, Charles R. Duhig, Emerson Hugh Lalone, Charles A. Wyman, Victor A. Friend, A. Ernest Walters. 


Your Publishing House Service Department 


Has a New 


NEW book room with modern display cases and 

room for storage has made the service department 
of the Universalist Publishing House at once more 
attractive and more useful. Here are two views of the 
newly-furnished room, one showing the directors and 
the manager with the editor of Tue Leaner, just after 
the September meeting of the Board, the other show- 
ing the staff members. 

Adequate display space for books, pamphlets and 
church-school material, space to arrange the books so 
that buyers and browsers could readily get at them, 
was long a cherished dream of the former manager of 
the House. It is therefore a joy for the editor to see 
this project completed by our new manager. The 
story of the building of this attractive room is itself 
an inspiring narrative of generous co-operation of 
friends both within and without the Universalist fel- 
lowship. 

Charles Pratt, a Universalist layman of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, and a friend of Mr. Wyman’s, planned 
and designed the fittings for the room. Mr. Pratt is 
an architect and a member of the firm of Ashton, 
Huntress, and Pratt. .Neither Mr. Pratt nor his firm 
charged for the planning and blueprinting. Comment- 
ing on the work, he simply said: “We want to do our 
bit to help the Publishing House on its way to a 
‘brighter future. The firm consents to this gift.” 

As with the planning, so with the building and 
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Book Room 


painting; friendly co-operation marked the work. The 

carpenter, a Catholic, worked at top speed from six- 

thirty in the morning until after midnight to assemble 

and erect the cases. He refused to accept full pay (to 

say nothing of overtime) because, he said, he “wanted 

to help out.” The work was done just before the 

Labor Day weekend. To have the room ready for 
business the morning after Labor Day meant long, hard™ 
work. The painter, a Universalist layman, joined the 

manager after a week-long business trip, and stayed on 

the job until it was done. He, too, made a contribu- 

tion of several hours of his work. The manager, Mr. 
Wyman, was present and toiling throughout the job, 
complete with overalls and tools. In fact, Mr. Wyman 
spent nearly the entire Labor Day weekend on the job. 

Whether or not he took time out for church on Sun- 
day morning, the writer asks not. This we do know: 

a new and attractive Book Room was ready for busi- 
ness Tuesday morning, September 4. 

The clever arrangement of the room not only pro- 
vides for better display, but also allows more space 
for visitors, and lets in more light from the front win- 
dows. The entire room has been so carefully planned 
that the display shelves and storage cases blend with 
the colonial interior of the Headquarters building. 
Our efficient and beautiful Book Room is a visible 
symbol of the increased service which the Publishing 
House is giving to Universalist people. KE. H. L. 
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U. P. H. Service Department. Left to right, Alice Lowe, Dora Brown, Leona Haskins, Lillian Dunn, Marjorie Shinn 


Vivian T, Pomeroy 


TPHERE is one very good thing about living with 
your family. You are never allowed for a moment 
to cherish the thought that you are perfect. Indeed, far 
from it. Your family, however dear, have what are 
called Home Truths to tell you. A Home Truth is 
not all the truth; it is truth in part. It often means 
that your loved ones are looking at you “through a 
glass, darkly”—as the Bible puts it. 
“1 don’t live with my family nowadays; but for many 
years my family told me Home Truths to make me a 
better and nobler man. My loved ones said I was far 
from perfect. And one of their longest and most 
strenuous endeavors was to make me look less intelli- 
gent and be more intelligent about names. It appears 
to be one of my weaknesses not to remember names. 
I have often been told that the more I look as if my 
soul is in the seventh heaven, the more certain it is 
that I am only trying to remember somebody’s name. 
I must admit that in this Home Truth there is some 
truth. About names, I am far from perfect—when 
seen in that glass darkly. It may be that, when I have 
been introduced to a Mrs. Gray, the only name I can 
think of two minutes later is Boggins. But lately 
something happened to me which will always be a 
comfort in time of trouble. ° 


October 20, 1945 


-I Remember, I Remember 


It was in the summer that I made a journey to 
another part of the state. It was a hot day, and my 
car was like an oven. I had to make a speech, which 
nobody really wanted to hear. At the close of my 
meeting, I was taken by a number of very kind ladies 
to see a very beautiful garden. I was led to it by a firm 
and efficient lady, whose hat I remember but whose 
name has escaped me. The hat was so_ perilously 
poised upon her head that it almost. took my breath 
away. If the lady of the hat ever reads this, I do hope 
she will feel much more pleased than if I had remem- 
bered her name. . 

I saw at once that it was a beautiful garden. I 
wanted to walk in it alone. I wanted to wander along 
the lines of flowers and to dawdle under the trees, the 
names of which I have been told so many times, but, 
alas! so stupidly forget. But I was not allowed to walk 
alone. I had the kindest company. 

Ahead of me I saw a burning bush. I went towards 
it, feeling, a little like Moses, that I must stand without 
my dusty shoes or kneel upon the grass. But my 
kindly informing lady said: “Ah, you notice the 
luxuriant Azalea pontica; but look higher.” I looked, 
and there was a great creamy tree with falling petals. 
I thought little moons must be tumbling out of the 
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sky, when the lady said: “That is late Magnola 
grandiflora.” I am almost sure it was some name like 
that she said. 

We walked on and I saw a gray stone wall bright 
with stars, and along the top of it, dancing in and out 
of the crevices, were flowers of deepest red; and the 
wall with its flowers spoke to me of all the precious lives 
which take root and grow so bravely in the stoniest 
soil. But a voice sounded in my ears: “That is 
Valeriana rubra.” 

“How beautiful!” I murmured. 
know!” 

“Yes,” said the lady, “Yes,” she said briskly. “If 
there is one thing I do pride myself upon, it is knowing 
the names of-all varieties.” 


“How much you 


The Story of Leo Lewis 


And somehow for me the sunlight became dim and 
the garden was covered with a spatter of names—names 
—names. I fell silent; and, as I stole a glance at my 
kindly informing lady, I felt she was thinking: “How 
stupid the man is, although he made that speech!” 

But as I drove home, there flashed upon my “in- 
ward eye,” as Wordsworth called it, the beauty of the 
whole garden and the sweetness of the single flowers. 
And I said in my heart: 

“O My God, let me know fea: it is good for some to 
remember the names in Thy world and to strive so to 
do; but let me not forget that one may know a thousand 
names, and yet see only darkly the beauty in men and 
flowers, for which we have no name but Thine.” 


Distinguished Musician and Beloved 
Teacher at Tufts College for Fifty Years 


Harry Adams Hersey 
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He Belongs to Tufts History 


EO has gone—but in the minds of the student body 
he will never be forgotten. We will never forget 
his classroom lectures sprinkled with modern humor- 
ous anecdotes, the twinkle in his eye when he was 
amused, the proud look when he conducted at Pops, 
‘his’ willingness at helping “his boys and girls” at any 
‘time with good sound advice. 
~~ Leo was an institution in himself—everything Tufts 
stands for—such characteristics as friendliness, culture, 
‘honesty, and frankness—he gave much to Tufts as a 
‘leader and what he gave is embodied: forever in 
younger minds. Music took on many new meanings 
with Leo for a professor, for somehow composers be- 
came alive and their notes more a part of their 
personalities. 


~ Yes, all of us have many cherished memories of . 


“the grand old man of the college” and these we will 
keep forever. Leo had a rich, full life, teaching his 
beloved music till the very end. This was the way he 
“would have wanted to go, and now it is up to us to 
‘carry on in the best way we know how and to give to 
others that which we acquired from his personality and 
teachings. 
', “He took the. many fragments of his dreams 

Such scattered shreds as others toss aside— 


_ And with them wrought another dream so fair, — 
ae others made his dream their faith and guide.” 


Berry Hupers i in The Tufts Weekly 
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Education 

In telling the story of Leo Rich Lewis the biographer 
is sorely perplexed, for the factual record is not even a 
reasonable facsimile of Leo’s personality. Yet the 
facts must be assembled, and the record completed. 

Leo Rich Lewis, born in Vermont, in 1865, was 
educated in the public schools of Boston. A particularly 
bright boy, he established an exceptional record. He 
graduated from the Lincoln Grammar School at 11, 
from the English High School at 14, and from the 
Boston Latin School at 18. During his schooldays he 
was awarded the Old South prize in an essay contest. 
open to all high-school students in Boston, based upon 
the annual Old South historical lectures. Receiving 
military training in the Boston Latin School regiment, 
where the high-school boys wore full military regalia 
in annual public parade, he achieved the rank of 
sergeant in the Pony Company in 1878 and became a 
colonel in the Regiment in 1882. 

In 1883 Leo entered Tufts College, graduating in 
1887 with the degree of A.B. In the fall of that year 
he entered Harvard University, majoring in music. In 
1888 Harvard gave him an A.B., and in 1889 an A.M. 
with highest honors in music. To broaden his musical 
education, he traveled the following September to 
Munich. There he studied at the Conservatory under 
Rheinberger, and received a diploma in 1892 with 
honorable mention in composition. 


Teacher and Lecturer 


Significantly, Leo Lewis began his! lecturing and 
teaching’ at a very youthful age.’ While still at high 
school, he had made a success as a printer with his own 
printing press, and had attracted such attention that 
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he—the “Lewis boy”—was invited to give “almost the 
first training in printing to school pupils in this 
country,” at the Farm and Trade School on Thomp- 
son’s Island in Boston harbor. 

In the autumn of 1892, home again from Munich, 
Mr. Lewis was appointed an instructor in French at 
Tuits College. In 1895, when the Department of 
Music was established by Albert Metcalf, he was 
appointed professor of the History and Theory of 
_ Music, remaining also instructor in French, devoting 
half his time to each department. In 1920 he became 
ssistant professor of Modern Languages. In 1926, 
under the Austin Barclay Fletcher bequest, the Depart- 
“ment of Music was established on a full-time basis, and 
Professor Lewis became “Fletcher Professor of Music.” 

Professor Lewis carried on much teaching beside 
that of his regular courses. From 1894 to 1909 he 
_taught in the American Institute of Normal Methods, 
and also gave many university extension courses. He 
was visiting instructor at Harvard Summer School 
from 1915 to 1922. 

_ As a lecturer, he was also uncommonly active. From 
1900 to 1910 Professor Lewis gave an informal lecture- 
analysis of the principal works to be played in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra program for the current 
‘week. These lectures were given in the Music Depart- 

“ment rooms, every Friday of the symphony season. 
Mrs.. Lewis and her mother, Mrs. Gardner W. Bullard, 
usually played the numbers in four-hand arrangement. 
Occasionally others assisted. 

Professor Lewis gave several lectures in the Boston 
Public Library, among them, “Music of our Fore- 
fathers,” 1921; “Pros and Cons of Community Sing- 
ing,” 1922; “Popularizing Good Music,” 1922-23; (dur- 
ing the Beethoven Centennial) “Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis,” 1927. In 1910 he addressed the Music 
Teachers’ National Association on “Great Teachers of 
Music”; and in 1912 spoke on “Thematic Indexing.” 
On the occasion of MacDowell’s seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary in 1937, he gave a radio lecture over Station 


WIXAL in Boston. 


‘Composer 


Leo Lewis’ career as a composer began before he 
was graduated from Tufts. With his mother as 
libyettist he composed several cantatas and operettas 
for children. Among them was “R. E. Porter,” pro- 
duced in a half-dozen different cities and towns with a 
local cast of more than fifty children and adults, and 
‘with Leo playing the leading role. “Hunt the Thimble” 
was another operetta of this period. 

In his junior year in college he wrote the “Barnum 
Song,” about the celebrated elephant, Jumbo. Phineas 
‘Taylor Barnum gave Lewis ten dollars in appreciation 
of the rollicking “Barnum Song,” which was imme- 
diately spent on the ponderous translation of Helm- 
holtz’s Sensations of Tone (A. J. Ellis), into which an 
autograph memorandum of “P.T.” was later inserted. 
From that day up to the time of his death, Lewis 
composed at-least sixty of the Tufts songs and arrange- 


‘ments. For his master’s thesis ‘at Harvard, he com- 
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posed a String Quartet, and at that time also wrote a 
composition for chorus and orchestra which was pro- 
duced by the Harvard Glee Club and Pierian Sodality. 


At Munich, to complete his three-year course, he 
composed “The Consolation of Music,” text by Her- 
mann Lingg, later translated by Frederic Field 
Bullard. This work was first performed with 
orchestra in Munich on July 6, 1892, and received its 
first performance in America at Tufts College in 1905. 
This was the elaborate production described in connec- 
tion with the fourth Reunion Concert, June 19, 1905. 
A chorus of one hundred and fifty voices was accom- 
panied by four-hand piano and organ arrangement. 
When the work was produced by the Choral Society of 
Boston, under the direction of Stephen Townsend, a 
critic remarked: “The music is brought forth naively, 
ingratiatingly, and in its harmoniousness and flowing 
of melody is emotionally uplifting and satisfying.” At 
the 1940 session of the American Institute of Normal 
Methods at Auburndale the work was “revived” as a 
feature of the graduation festivities. 


The Symphonic Prelude to Browning’s “Blot in the 
‘Scutcheon,” composed in 1906, has been heard in 
Boston, New York City and Philadelphia, in Brooklyn 
and Rochester, New York; and was programmed in 
1935 at Tufts Night at. the Pops, and in 1937 by a 
W.P.A. Orchestra in the Copley Theater, Boston. Of 
this performance the music critics said: “The prelude 
has a quality of solid work in it, and at least creates 
an atmosphere about it, which is more than can be 
said of many contemporary tone-portraits.” (Boston 
Herald.) “Professor Lewis has effectively sketched the 
thematic implications of Browning’s text; and has, in 
addition, fashioned an expert and eminently listenable 
work. The concert served the admirable purpose of 
reminding an appreciative, if sometimes forgetful 
public that the homeground, too, houses accomplished 
present-day composers.” (Boston Globe.) “The com- 
position showed good workmanship anda flair for 
melody.” (Boston Transcript.) Durmg the Christmas 
season in 1938 there were two performances by a W.P.A 
orchestra in New York City and Brooklyn under 
Edgar Schenkman; in 1940, three performances in 
Boston and New York; in 1941, one in Rochester, N. Y. 
In 1942 the composition was broadcast on Sunday, 
February 18, over Station WNYC, New York, by an 
orchestra under Eugene Platnikoff, who said: “The 
prelude was particularly effective and was received 
enthusiastically by a large and appreciative audience.” 

In 1907, “Forward, Tufts,” “the first marching song 
of the College,” appeared. This has also’ been arranged 
as a church processional under the title “Festival 
Processional in F,” and published by the White-Smith 
Company. 44 =a 

In 1909, Professor and Mrs. Lewis composed the 
music for a Lincoln Day program, published by Perry 
Mason Company. es 

The First World War period brought. forth certain 
patriotic songs, among them “Three Cheers for Your 
Uncle Sam,” “The Land We Love the Best,” and “We 
Stand.” fait RRS 
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In 1927 Professor Lewis composed a Concertino for 
Trumpet for Roger Voisin, trumpeter in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

“The greatest of all college songs” (Newton) was 
produced by Professor Lewis under the inspiration of 
the First Tufts Night on the Hill, September, 1898. 
The story of its origin and composition has been told 
in the composer’s own words in the chapter on the 
Songs of Tufts. The name of this song, beloved by 
every Tuftonian, is known to us all—“Dear Alma 
Mater.” It has been on every program of Tufts Night 
at the Pops,*is sung on all college occasions, and will be 
heard as long as there is “a college out in Medford” or 
singing alumni everywhere. 

In an evening concert, December 7, 1936, in Reper- 
tory Hall, Boston, the entire program was made up of 
Professor Lewis’ compositions, vocal and instrumental, 
representing his work from 1890 to 1936. This concert 
was one of seventeen in a series called “The Com- 
posers’ Forum Laboratory.” This program was re- 
peated in Goddard Chapel, Tuesday, January 5, 1937. 


Author: 


1921, The first English annotation of Racine’s “Mithri- 
date”; 1922, The Evolution of Tufts Music, Test Compen- 
dium; 1928, The Ambitious Listener; 1929, The Gist of Sight- 
Singing; 1943, Do and Don’t in Harmony. 


Compiler and Collaborator: 


1894, with his father, the Rev. J. J. Lewis, hymnal “The 
Redeemer”; 1892-93, with Professor J. K. Paine of Harvard, 
“Music in Germany,” for publication in “Famous Composers 
and Their Works’; 1905, with S. W. Cole, “Harmonia” and 
“Melodia”; 1915, with Professor Leon R. Maxwell, ’04, “As- 
sembly Praise Book”; 1924-25, with Howard D. Spoerl, ’25, 
“English Acting-Version of Racine’s ‘Mithridates.’ ” 


Editor: 


1892, 1904, the Zeta Psi Fraternity Song Books; 1894, Na- 
tional School Library of Song (2 vols.); 1895, Church Har- 
monies New and Old with Rev. Charles R. Tenney; 1898, 
Sunday. School Harmonies No. 4; 1905, School Songs with 
College Flavor; 1906, 1915, 1922, Tufts College Song Books; 
1911-17, Editor in Chief, Tufts College Graduate. 


Inventor and Systematizer 


“Perfectibility of the inanimate, the triumph of the 
human ingenuity over the cussedness of things, is for- 
ever about to be attained in the Lewis system.” 
(Tuftonian, January, 1943.) 

Between 1918 and 1920 he patented a loose-leaf 
binder and binding process, manufactured under the 
trade-mark Strapflex. 

In the earlier years, the first contact of the student 
at Tufts with the Lewis system was through the 
medium of the colored card notices. In the days 
when Professor Lewis was not only teaching classes in 
both French and Music, but also was conducting 
frequent rehearsals of the Glee Club and weekly re- 
hearsals of the Choir, notices of classes and rehearsals 
were constantly on the bulletin board. The name of 
the course or event did not appear. The color of the 
card gave that information. 
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Rehearsal technique was so thoroughly systematized 


that the Glee Club could attain fair mastery of a new 


song in fifteen minutes. “He could get more out of a 
club in half an hour than any other man could in an 
hour and a half.” Last-minute rehearsals of large 
choruses of Glee Club alumni, gathered for reunion 
concerts, produced remarkable results. 


Thematic Indexing (200,000 titles) and Measure- 
Numbering (several million measures) were among his 
activities. 

The colossal task of systematizing the “Archives” 
(all plates and copies of all the music of Tufts) was 
a witness to the capacity of the Lewis system. Thou- 
sands of phonograph records and perforated rolls are 
adequately indexed and filed, and absolutely “un- 
losable keys” to the cabinets are provided. Speaking of 
keys, the Lewis system solved the problem of how to 
select the right key in the dark, from a ring holding 
many similar keys. The heads or “dead edges” of the 
frequently-used keys are notched or wire-wound so 
that the finger-tips have “eyes.” 

The Lewis residence and office exemplify to perfec- 
tion “a place for everything.” The system must be 
seen to be appreciated. “Gadgets” and devices of the 
most ingenious sort are everywhere. On the shelves, 
scores of huge scrapbooks contain programs, bills, 
itineraries, and many lists of members of the several 
musical organizations, with three special scrapbooks 
for all the Tufts Nights at the Pops. 

In 1937 it had become apparent that the 2,400 
seats in Symphony Hall could no longer meet the 
demands for seats for Tufts Night. To the huge task 
of circularizing alumni and assigning tickets, which 
Professor Lewis had supervised for years, there was 
added this new problem of “trying to stretch Symphony 
Hall= 

A complete list of all alumni of the musical clubs, 
the organizations of which they were members, and 
their latest known addresses was compiled by Professor 
Lewis in 1897. This work has been carried on by Mrs, 
Angela Marchese Romay, and now contains about 3,000 _ 
names, including members of dramatic societies as well. 

In the old days of frequent and long Glee Club 
tours, traveling by train with concerts each night in a 


different city, Professor Lewis (though never traveling — 


with the Clubs) caused every detail of trains and 
connections to be provided for each member of the 
club, in heetographic copies—which included such 
careful instructions as “Be sure to give your folks your 
addresses so that they may reach you in case of 
emergency.” 

The classified list of all Tufts music, containing 
more than three hundred items under twenty-two 
headings, is another witness to the systematizing 
genius of the Professor. 

We suspect that, had he been in service when our 


school arithmetics were prepared, the request to “find” 


the least common denominator and the greatest com- 
mon divisor would have been unnecessary. They 


simply could not have been “lost” under any system 


“our Leo” devised. 
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His Memberships and Offices 


In addition to his college professorships Professor Lewis 
held the following offices and memberships: 

Chairman Music Committee, 375th anniversary of the 
City of Medford Massachusetts; Chairman of the Board of 
Music Examiners in Music College Entrance Examinations: 
Vice-President Music Teachers’ National Association; Mem- 
ber N. E. A. International Music Society (Secretary North 
American Branch) ; 1930, Chairman Music Committee Massa- 
chusetts Tercentenaty observance; Fellow American Acad- 
emy Arts and Sciences; Member Zeta Psi and Phi Beta Kappa 
Fraternities, Bostonian Society, University Club, Boston. 


e120” Is Told Just What They Think of Him 


In 1935, Carbee painted a portrait of Professor 
Lewis. It was presented to the College, not to Leo, 
but it must be noted here as one of the finest tributes 
to the place he made for himself in Tufts College. The 
portrait was reproduced in full page in the Alumni 
Bulletin, May, 1935, with the story of how “Leo’s 
hundreds of friends and associates” among the alumni 
purchased the portrait and presented it to the College. 
With it went the book of three hundred letters from 
the donors. The same portrait, set into a reproduction 
of one page of the score of “Dear Alma Mater’ as 
written by Professor Lewis, was beautifully reproduced 
in the Tuftonian of January, 1943, followed by an 
illustrated article, “Grand Old Man,” by Pauline 
Moyer, ’15, and Professor John A. Holmes, Jr., ’29. 

The Paul Revere Silver Bowl: The story of the 
presentation of this bowl to Professor Lewis, at the 
- twenty-fifth Tufts Night at the Pops, has been told in 
full in the Pops chapter. All this was in 1937, a 
notable year, because it not only was a special Pops, 
but was also the fiftieth anniversary of Professor 
Lewis’ graduation from Tufts. 

At the fiftieth reunion of the Class of *87, the Glee 
Club members of that year presented Professor Lewis 
with Thayer’s “Life of Beethoven.” 

A birthday party: On Sunday, February 11, 1940, 
the members of the Musical Clubs persuaded “Leo” 
that there was something of interest to be seen in 
Packard Hall. Arrived there, he found the company 
assembled and a “splendiferous” birthday cake 
illuminated by seventy-five candles. Cupcakes iced 
with designs consisting of musical notation and symbols 
were served. The honored guest was given an album 
of ‘phonograph records of one of his most treasured 
masters, Brahms’ String Quintet in F, Opus 88. 


Grand Finale 


_ The Golden Wedding demonstration of December 
21, 1942, is another story worth the telling. Someone 
told C. Elmore Watkins, ’04, of the Alumni Council, 
that “Leo and Carrie” were married December 21, 
1892. Watkins told the world! The result was such an 
avalanche of greetings, letters, and other expressions 
that even “Leo’s system” broke down against the 
stupendous task of acknowledging them individually. 
An eyewitness reports that there never was a greater 
exhibition of congratulations and good will. 

- The climax of Leo’s musical writing came with the 
performance of his Second String Quartet by the 


October | 20, 1945... 


Tanglewood Quartet, before a large and appreciative 
audience of his friends and students on April 30, 1945. 

Through the confusion of the war years he had 
maintained his teaching schedule and the rehearsals of 
the Men’s Glee Club, and was, as he himself put it, 
“comfortably and steadily busy with musical tasks, 
revisions of several orchestrations of older numbers to 
bring them up to the dimensions of the present full 
band. ... At the present moment (January, 1945) I 
am starting an entirely new orchestral number which 
I hope to have ready for the Pops in June.” This com- 
position, whimsically labeled “Variegations on a 
Theme,” delighted the audience with its burlesque of 
modern arrangement of technique and style. His 
final musical task completed was a band arrangement 
for a dance performed by children at the Children’s 
Festival in Somerville, August 22, 1945. 
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Leo Rich Lewis, 1865-1945 


Sun threw long shadows of the heavy trees, green pools 
and bays 


Of coolness spilled from the rich crest of the last of 
summer days. 


This long year neared its end, and full and warm and 
calm, it ended. 


And the great sun from the last of all its singing noons 
descended. 


This year-of-years, this life, this calendar of music and 
of peace 


Was at the last dark page, where legends, choirs, and 
trumpets cease. 


Then in the evening of this passing, at the first of the 
fallen night, 


We heard his music rise, his morning shout. We heard 
his heart in light. 


Hymns, towers, and marching hours of sunny brass, of 
joy in strings 

Stretched to the top of the sky and plucked and played 
on, ponderings 

Of minutes passing, measures past, and months and 
men and melodies— 


The night, the light, was crowded with these, and more 
and more than these. 


It was a long shining from dawn through afternoon till 
the dark, long, 

Long, with the symphonic movement of a scored and 
quartered day, 

With gay and slow, with good and great, by skill and 
care made strong; 

And done and down now, and nothing more and every- 
thing to say. 

Joun Hotmes 
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Reactions of 


SUPPORT THE JOURNAL OF LIBERAL RELIGION 


To rue Epitor: ; 


The Journal of Liberal Religion needs Universalist sup- 
port. It is the only official means of Universalist and Uni- 
tarian scholars to express themselves, but it is not receiving 
Universalist support in more than a token degree. The present 
support amounts to the appointment of an associate editor by 
the Universalists and the inclusion of the Universalist Minis- 
terial Association on the masthead as a co-sponsor. That is 
not very much. The editors are very receptive to manuscripts 
from Universalist ministers or laymen. This is a cordial 
invitation to you to contribute to this splendid quarterly. 

The cost of subscription is only one dollar a year, and this 
is also a cordial invitation to all Universalists to subscribe for 
themselves, for their ministers or friends. It would be a dis- 
tinguished Christmas gift. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Editor, Edwin T. Buehrer, 301 North Mayfield Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Llinois. 

The Journal should be strengthened and enlarged in these 
days when the lines of cleavage are becoming sharper between 
liberals and conservatives. Liberal minds need a modus 
operandi. Thank you. 

Harmon M. Greur 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ ENJOYED LABOR NUMBER OF LEADER 


To rue Eprror: 


As a rule, most ministers’ sermons on the subject of 
“Labor” do not satisfy me. But let me say I am glad for 
the articles written on that subject in THe Leaper of Sep- 
tember 1, by three ministers—H. C. Ledyard, G. H. Leining, 
-and E. C. Reamon. The latter two were classmates of mine 
at St. Lawrence University. 
Jutta M. Tosey 
Perry, N. Y. 


A MINISTER REACHES NINETY 


To rue Epitor: 


Thank you, thank you for your kind remembrance of me. 


I arrived at ninety on the 19th of September, 1945. I am 
_all here. The way was long and uphill, but mostly pleasant and 
agreeable. I was a long while coming, but could not arrive 
sooner. 


-. I am in a good state of. preservation. Physically I’m 
somewhat worn, but am still able to care for myself, walk 
about anywhere, do the chores of the premises, and cultivate 
my garden. 


My physical senses—hearing, seeing, touching, smelling 
and taste—are all intact. I read a great deal, write much, and 
listen to conversation, the telephone and radio. 


All of my spiritual faculties—observation, memory, reason, 
imagination and initiative—are unimpaired; rather they are 
enhanced. All hates are gone and love has come into its own. 
-[ am exceedingly thankful. 


Now I am nearing the end. I have lived at my best, but 
consciously I have lived very poorly. I expect soon to cross 
The Divide and arrive in the Hereafter, where, if I am per- 
mitted, I shall search all heaven until I find my dear wife, who 
lovingly walked sixty-two years by my side in this life. I hope 

, to find all my relatives and friends who have gone before. 
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Our Readers 


I hope to be useful and progressive in various ways oper 
to us, and to help others along the highways of Immortality- 


R. S. Ke_terMan 


Blanchester, Ohio. 


LIBERAL PRAISES—ST. PETERSBURG 


To rue Eprror: 

Thinking you might be interested, and also the readers 
of Tue Leaver, I am writing you about a significant experi- 
ence of the past winter. Although I have been a winter 
resident of St. Petersburg, Fla., for the past seventeen years, 
and a member of the Bell Street Chapel in Providence—in 
fact, the oldest member—yet it was only in the past season 
that I “discovered” the United Liberal Church in St. Peters- 
burg. A chance meeting with its minister, Rev. George Gil- 
mour, brought an invitation to attend. I accepted, and Mrs- 
Randall and I never missed a service until we came north. 

I regret. that I didn’t find it sooner, for my association 
with the group made it the most enjoyable winter I have ever 
spent in Florida. Dr. Gilmour’s every sermon is a challenge. 


a to 


Dr. Gilmour has the rare faculty of being pastor, leader, — 


friend and companion. These universal qualities endear him 
to all who come in contact with him. I have been a member 
-of a number of church Men’s Clubs, but the one he organized 
in St. Petersburg is by far the most interesting and instructive 
I have ever been associated with. Dr. Gilmour has really 
made it an institution of which the city may well be proud. 


Providence, R. I. 
aA ser ime ee Sai ee liad cogs Sa oo 


OPEN MINDS AND OPEN PURSES 


Not Thoughtlessly, but Thoughtfully, People Are Giving 
for the Endowment of the Theological School at 
St. Lawrence. 


HE first pledge toward the “John Murray Atwood Fund” 


a ee 


S. L. Ranpatt Gg 


x «a 
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for the increased endowment of the Theological School at : 


Canton, N. Y., came from a businessman of wide experience. 
Asked why he gave a thousand dollars, he replied as follows: 


- 


“T feel that if the liberal faith is to endure it must be — 


preached, and to spread it must be preached by well-trained 


men of the highest type. Only the highest type of Theological % 


School can turn out the highest type of ministers. Therefore. 
I am unwilling to see any source of ministers for our denomi- 
nation become a second-rate school for mere lack of money.” 
Soon a generous lady, well-known throughout our denomi- 
nation, gave a like amount, explaining her benefaction so: 
“I am contributing to the endowment fund of the Theo- 
logical School at St. Lawrence University because I feel the 
institution has done good work for many years and is still 
needed to prepare young people for the Universalist ministry 
and a life of usefulness. It should have an adequate endow- 
ment. I also desire to show my appreciation of the long and 


devoted service of the Dean, Reverend John Murray Atwood.” — 


The third giver, also contributing a thousand dollars, was 
one of our own ministers. He states his reasons explicitly: 

“I think the message of the Universalist Church is indis- 
pensable for the development in America and in the world of 
a healthy, sane religious life, which, shall properly emphasize 
the gospel of a competent God and show the social implication 
of applied Christianity, I gladly give for a School which is to 
prepare recruits. for a vital Universalist ministry.” 


In almost every mail, letters come from thinking men and ’ 


women who give and know why they give, and who thank the 
"Trustees for the opportunity to do something for the truth 
that the old world supremely needs. Laie stu Step 
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-tham; and Dr. Robert Cummins. 


New Hampshire Universalist Convention 


J. Wayne Haske 


T HE 114th annual session of the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist Convention was held on September 18 and 19 at 
the First Universalist Church, Nashua, in co-operation with 
the New Hampshire Universalist Sunday School Association 
and the Association of Universalist Women. The Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship is planning its annual meeting later. 
Delegates were present from Claremont, Concord, Dover, 
Kingston, Manchester, Nashua, Marlboro, Westmoreland, and 
East Lempster. 

The united convention opened on Tuesday.afternoon with 
the business meeting of the Sunday School Association. Miss 


Susan Andrews of the G.S.S.A. was present as advisor. A 


paper prepared by William W. Taylor of Concord reported 
on the Religious Education Institute at Ferry Beach. The As- 
sociation is looking forward to the coming of Miss Alice Har- 
rison as director of religious education and young people’s work 
for the New Hampshire Universalist Convention. 

The annual service of worship was held on Tuesday eve- 
ning and was conducted by the Rev. Myles D. Blanchard of 
Westmoreland, who also served as chaplain for the Wednes- 


day sessions of the convention. The occasional sermon, “Our 


Christian Leadership,” was preached by the Rev. Marshall 
Eck of Marlboro. The communion service was conducted by 
the Rev. Fred H. Miller of Nashua. An offering was received 
for the Ministers’ Pension Fund. 

On Wednesday morning, following a period of devotions, 
Miss Alice Harrison of Lynn, Mass., addressed the convention 
on “Developing a Vital Religion.” 

The business sessions of the State Convention were held 
on Wednesday morning and afternoon. Howard T. Ball, tem- 
porary president, presided. The welcome on behalf of the 


_ Nashua church was given by Mrs. Myron 8. Walch. Rev. J. 


Wayne Haskell, state superintendent, gave his report of work 
for the past year. In addition to a report of progress, a 
number of important recommendations were made. The re- 
port. of the treasurer and the Finance Committee showed the 
excellent¢condition of the convention finances. The Fellow- 
ship Committee reported eight active ministers, five having 
dual fellowship but serving other churches, and eight inactive. 
Reports were given by Mrs. Lewis Pike for the Sunday 
School Association, Mrs. Ernest Brown, Jr., for the A.U.W., 
and Mr. Haskell for the U.Y.F. Visiting ministers introduced 
were Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone and Rev. Charles Wyman, 
who spoke of THe Curist1An Leaver and the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, Rev. Ernest A. Brown, Jr., of Wal- 
Others in attendance in- 
cluded Miss Susan Andrews and Miss Margaret Winchester 
of the GS.S.A., and Miss Dora Brown, who represented the 
Universalist Publishing House and had a book exhibit. 
“The recommendations Committee submitted resolutions of 
thanks to Rev. and Mrs. Fred H. Miller and the people of 
the Nashua church for their hospitality, to retiring president 
Thomas L. Marble for his service as president, and to Mrs. 
Mary D. Randall for her fifteen years of service as a trustee. 
The convention confirmed the action of the Executive 
Committee in the selection of Miss Alice Harrison as director 
of religious education and young people’s work, and changed 
the bylaws to provide for a Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion. It voted to discharge the $1,000 note of the U.C.A. held 
against the National Memorial Church by contributing 
$1,000 during the next two years. It voted to continue Blue 
Cross payments for New Hampshire ministers, and to pay 
their expenses to the annual pre-Lenten ministers’ retreat and 
to the General Assembly of the U.C.A. The convention of- 
fered one full scholarship or two half-scholarships to each 
church for the Institute of Churchmanship held at Ferry 
Beach, and appropriated $60 to continue THE CHRISTIAN 


Lvapver subscriptions in local libraries and in college libraries. 
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Other appropriations were made to the New Hampshire 
Council of Churches, the Universalist Publishing House, the 
General Theological Library, and Christian Work at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. The superintendent’s efforts 
in increasing Universalist services throughout the state were 
commended. The churches of the state were asked to con- 
sider the advisability of taking steps toward the protection of 
their church property. 

The Association of Universalist Women met on Wednesday 
afternoon, with Mrs. Norman Whippen of Durham presid- 
ing. A resolution was offered on the death of Mrs. Sidney J. 
Willis, a Granite Stater reporter was authorized, and an 
amendment was passed to change the annual meeting and 
election of officers to the May get-together. By this change 
the A.U.W. hopes to have its year’s program planned by the 
time of the September convention. 

Over seventy attended the fine banquet on Wednesday 
evening served by the women of the Nashua church. The 
speaker, Dr. Robert Cummins, held this audience for over 
an hour as he opened his heart on the need of the Universalist 
Church in these days. He closed the convention on a high 
inspirational note. 

Officers elected were: Sunday School Association: Presi- 
dent, William W. Taylor, Concord; vice-president, Mrs. Sara 
K. Pike, Nashua; secretary, Mrs. Florence Morgan, Concord; 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary Blair, Manchester, 

Association of Universalist Women: President, Mrs. 
Norman Whippen, Durham; vice-president, Mrs. Harold 
Damon, Nashua; secretary; Mrs. Howard T. Ball, Claremont; 
treasurer, Mrs. Edwin Morey, Nashua; directors, Mrs. Fred 
King, Claremont, Mrs. J. Wayne Haskell, Concord, and Miss 
Louisa Herbert, Concord. 

State Convention: President, Howard T. Ball, Claremont; 
vice-president, Rev. Fred H. Miller, Nashua; secretary, Rev. 
J. Wayne Haskell, Concord; treasurer, R. Theodore Ball,. 
Concord; trustee for three years, Richard O. Burns, Man-; 
chester; trustee for one year, Mrs. Grace T. Hayden, Dover. 

Fellowship Committee: Henry A. Stevens, Manchester; 
Guy L. Shorey, Gorham; Rev. Harry F. Shook, Concord; Rev.: 


' Sidney J. Willis, Manchester; and Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, 


Concord. 
Preacher of the Occasional Sermon: Rev. Fred H. Miller, 

Nashua; alternate, Rev. Myles D. Blanchard, Westmoreland. 
Place of the 1946 Convention: Dover. 
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A GOOD HISTORY OF THE DUTCH PEOPLE 


HE Rise of the Dutch Republic by John Lothrop 

Motley is, of course, one of the great classics pic-. 
turing the struggle for freedom of the Netherlanders. 
Of this Bostonian Motley it has been said that he was 
“undoubtedly one of the greatest advocates the 
Netherlands ever had.” For those who want an up-to- 
date history of the Dutch people which is both inter- 
esting and judicious, as well as scholarly, we recom- 
mend the Evolution of the Dutch Nation by Bernard 
H. M. Vlekke, professor of history and Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Netherlands Government Historical Insti- 
tute. Although he is officially connected with his 
government, Professor Vlekke has not engaged in one- 
sided propaganda in this work. He has written a story 
of his people and his state, portraying the good, the 
mediocre, and the bad, and so he has given us a real 
history. 


ATT 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


CARLETON FISHER’S OWN PLEA FOR THE DESPERATE NEED 
IN HOLLAND 


Universalism-at-Work in Holland pre- 
sents to every Universalist an opportun- 
ity to participate in the gigantic relief 
and rehabilitation work now being 
undertaken in war-stricken Europe. It 
is obvious that kindness and sympathy 
are not enough, when people are cold 
and hungry. And our relief effort in 
Holland must take the form of mate- 
rial aid, if it is to have meaning. 

Universalist women may render a 
mighty service, therefore, by joining to- 
gether in a clothing-collection drive 
which will gather up every piece of 
warm, clean, mended clothing possible. 
Pairs of shoes, tied together, pairs of 
mittens tied together, sweaters, jackets, 
underwear (men’s, women’s, children’s) , 
coats, suits, dresses, and so on, will bring 
warmth and a new sense of self-respect 
to people whose meager clothing has 
turned to rags, or has been lost. 

Recent reports from Holland indicate 
that “the crude shoes which children 
are forced to wear are deforming the 
feet and subjecting the wearers to per- 
manent physical handicap. Few have 
clothes sufficient to withstand the rigors 
of the northern climate, and enforced 
absence from school among the children 
has reached alarming proportions.” “The 
inhabitants of Dordrecht in South Hol- 
land are in particular need; 23% of them 
have no underwear at all. They simply 
wear what meager outer clothes they 
have.” Lack of clothing is everywhere 
prevalent, since stocks have been simply 
exhausted in the five years of war. 


Our clothing and shoe collections 
should be intensive and immediate. They 
will insure in great measure a really 
significant contribution to our relief 
effort in the Netherlands. 


Local women’s associations may send 
their collections directly to the Univer- 
salist Service Committee, at the Uni- 
tarian Collection Warehouse, 31 East 
35th Street, New York 16, where the 
clothing and shoes will be baled and 
packed for shipment. 


Carteton M. Fisuer, 
_ Representative of the Universalist 
Church in Europe 


» f ° . 


Plans should be set up in the Social 
Welfare groups to give immediate sup- 
port to the relief program for Holland 
as described in the above article by Rey. 
Carleton M. Fisher. Use discrimination 
and judgment in packing the boxes. Just 
now the special call is for warm clothing, 
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underclothes and serviceable shoes— 
especially shoes! Clothing should be 
clean and mended, as facilities for mend- 
ing are as difficult to be had in devas- 
tated countries as the clothing itself. 
Now is the time to make a real sacrifice 
to help the destitute people of a needy 
country! 


The Association of Universalist Wom- 
en has sustained a great loss in the re- 
cent passing of Mrs. George H. Ball of 
the First Universalist Church, Lynn, 
Mass., first patron member of the new 
Association of Universalist Women, past 
president of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion, and a member of the International 
Church Extension Board of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. Always loyal, 
enthusiastic and progressive, she con- 
tributed much to the foundation of our 
present organization. Always gracious, 
generous and kind, she endeared herself 
to all of her associates. Her memory 
will live in countless hearts and many 
rise up in this hour “to call her blessed.” 

The service was held in Lynn, Septem- 
ber 24. Miss Dorothy Thomas officially 
represented the Association of Univer- 
salist Women. 


WORLD COMMUNITY DAY 


Plan now for World Community Day! 
And remember the date, November 2, 
1945. i 


World Community Day is an inter- 
denominational activity and should be 
planned by co-operation between al! 
church groups in the community. If 
there is a local Council, that body 
should and will assume the lead, but in 
case there is no such organized inter- 
denominational agency any group may 
take the lead but all denominations 
should be asked to share in the planning. 
World Day of Prayer is a well-estab- 
lished activity; we know about it; plan 
for it, and are not always too concerned 
as to where the planning is done, or by 
whom. World Community Day, now 
only three years old, is new and _ has 
not yet caught the public mind as has 
World Day of Prayer. Both are spon- 
sored by the United Council of Church 


Women and both are planned and _pro- 


moted in the same way so far as the 
sponsoring group is concerned. 

_This year the theme is timely and of 
vital importance to us all. After years 
of war and suffering, young lives blotted 


out before they have had a chance to 
develop their talents, or sent back 
maimed and broken to face a life not 
easy with normal equipment, there can 
be no question more intensely personal 
to any thinking person than the price 
we have paid for peace. The theme 
for World Community Day is “The 
Price of an Enduring Peace,” with par- 
ticular emphasis on the San Francisco 
Charter. 3 

The program is accompanied by an 
impressive worship service entitled, “The 
Rebuilding of a Broken World,” and 
the theme is subdivided into three parts: . 

The World Charter—How Can We 
Make It Live? 

The World Community—How Can We 
Achieve It? 

The World 
In It? 

Miss Sue E. Weddell of the Foreign 
Missions Conference, reporting at the 
Cleveland Conference, recently made 
the following statements: “You will not 
be able to understand the charter unless 
you are world-conscious” . . . . Again. 
“We need to review our whole program 
of missions with the charter in our 
thinking.” Such statements by one who 
has been privileged to serve in a wide 
and distinguished field should cause us 
to take account of our own small stock 
of understanding and set us to reading 
and thinking in preparation for events 
ahead. 

Considerable publicity has been 
planned to supplement the suggestions 
which accompany the printed programs- 
Broadcasts in at least a hundred com- 
munities will be given prior to October 
28, the day set for a national hook-up 
for the presentation of the topic. Two 
broadcasts will be planned on World 
Charter and two on World Community 
and World Church, the time of which 
will be announced later. 

The printed services may be obtained 
from the Universalist Publishing House. 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 
setts. (Price per set (5 sheets) 10 
cents; 40 sets $2.00; 100 sets $5.00; 500 
sets $20.00.) Please order through this 
source that your denomination may be 
credited with co-operation. It would 
be a very good plan to order this mate- 
rial right away and put it into the 
hands of the women of the church, that 
they may be preparing themselves for 
a more intelligent participation on No- 
vember 2. We know that no one has the 
final answer to the price of an enduring 
peace but that. study, discussion and 
prayer are all necessary to the success- 
ful acomplishment of the Herculean. task 
that faces the coming years.. 
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Church—Women’s Part 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


THE YOUNGEST OF THE CHURCH FAMILY 
What a Well-Conducted Nursery Roll Can Mean to Your Church 


(See this page of Tum Curist1an Leaver, September 15, 1945, for the first half of 
this article.) 


For the real work of this department, 
which is helping parents guide the 
growth of children in the home, there 
fis an abundance of useful material. The 
better the superintendent knows the 
~ homes, the better will she “be able to 

selé¢t just the right pamphlet to take 
with her when calling, or to include in 
a friendly note she may be writing to a 
mother. A good collection of this ma- 
terial should be on hand always. For the 
parents of a very young child, some- 
thing dealing with the child’s physical 
development will be appreciated. Insur- 
ance companies and the Children’s 
Bureau in Washington supply these 
without charge. 

Then there are pamphlets dealing with 
the child’s religious growth, helping 
parents realize that, as Rufus Jones says, 
the home is the “subsoil” in which the 
child’s religion takes root—that what 
goes on in the home, the relationship 
between parents, their attitudes and 
_ feelings, far more than direct teachings, 
‘at this age determine the child’s reli- 
gious growth and well-being. 

But leaflets alone are hardly enough. 
The church that takes seriously its re- 
sponsibility to parents will see that they 
are provided with a more substantial 
diet, At this point a bookshelf or a li- 
brafy for parents comes in. It may 
start very modestly with two or three 
books and a magazine subscription. Or 
it may start with a dozen or twenty 
books, made possible by a gift from an 
interested individual, by the combined 
gifts of several parents, or the inclusion 
in the church’s annual budget for reli- 
gious education of a generous amount 
for the work of the Nursery Roll. What- 
ever the size of the library at the start, 
a ‘plan for circulating must needs be 
werked out and given careful publicity. 

Some enterprising superintendents 
prepare and circulate a quarterly mimeo- 

graphed letter or bulletin among the 
parents of their members. Included in 
this may be a message from the min- 
ister, the names and addresses of new 
Nursery Roll babies, announcements of 
forthcoming events of interest to par- 
ents, a word about new books added to 
the library, a prayer for parents, a bit 
‘of song for the three-year-old, or per- 
haps a verse or story. Some provide 
practical helps such as listing persons 
in the church who can be called upon 
to take care of children, or those who 
have baby equipment for sale. 

Then there’s the annual Nursery, Roll 
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party, held in someone’s garden in June 
or in the early fall. Sometimes there’s 
a second coming together of mothers 
and babies at the church during the 
year. A few churches offer a study 
course for young parents—a series of 
talks by qualified persons with oppor- 
tunity for questions and discussions fol- 
lowing. The fellowship of such a group, 
the discovery of common problems, and 
the questioning of their own religious 
beliefs has done much to strengthen and 
enrich family life and to deepen the 
bond between home and church. Occa- 
sional afternoon neighborhood meetings, 
bringing together the four or five moth- 
ers in one section of a city for informal 
reading aloud and discussion, might well 
serve the same purpose. At these the 
Nursery Roll superintendent should be 
present, and the minister, for a time. 

How is the work of the Nursery Roll 
financed? Where the educational pro- 
gram is regarded as the church’s re- 
sponsibility, and religious education is 
an item in the annual church budget, it 
is included there.. The cost is covered 
by the church-school treasury. 

Today, because of the growing num- 
ber of babies and young children in our 
communities, but more especially be- 
cause of the need of their parents, the 
church should recognize clearly its re- 
sponsibility to them. 

Parents with whom the church has 
kept in close touch since the birth of 
their first child will not have to be 
urged to enroll their children in church 
school when the time comes. This is 
the logical “next step,” after three fruit- 
ful years as members of the Nursery 
Roll.. The church has already convinced 
them that it has a purpose for them and 
for their children. 

Has the leadership of your church a 
concern for the youngest. members in its 
family? And for their parents? Let 
your awareness of the need move you 
to action! The present and the future 
of your church may depend, far more 
than you realize, upon what you do with 
the children in your midst this year. 

The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion will send a list of suitable books 
for parents of Nursery Roll babies to 
anyone requesting it. Also, if desired, a 
sample packet of leaflets referred to 
above. Record book, enrollment and 
birthday cards, parents’ and babies’ let- 
ters and other supplies are available from 
the Universalist Publishing House. 

From the G:S.S.A. loan library, books 


and courses for parents may be borrowed 
for showing at a parents’ meeting or for 
examination when a parents’ bookshelf 
is being planned. Also available to local 
churches is a Nursery Roll and Nursery 
Workers’ Kit—a small “suitcase” of 
books, pamphlets, photographs and_ so 
on, covering the work of a Nursery Roll 
superintendent, also that of leader of the 
Nursery Class in the church school (for 
children three to four years of age) . 


A CALL FOR CO-OPERATION 


This is the time of year when every 
Universalist church school is asked to 
make a contribution to the General 
Sunday School Association. Pledge cards 
have been sent to superintendents for 
this purpose. This “asking” is not yet 
in the Unified Appeal, which means 
that each school’s gift or pledge is sent 
direct to the G.S.S.A. as formerly. This 
arrangement meets with the full ap- 
proval of the trustees of the Universalist 
Church of America. Contributions for- 
merly solicited from individuals have 
for the past two years been included in 
the Unified Appeal. Gifts from church 
schools have not been so included, nor 
are they for the current year ]945-46. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


Again, Southeast Asia is the focus of 
attention for the fall Friendship Pro- 
gram in Universalist church schools. 

“With the cessation of hostilities many 
doors are open for Christian services of 
relief and rehabilitation in Asia. China, 
one door never closed, must continue to 
receive our sympathy and good will. 
After eight years of war her need is 
greatest. India, theater of war-caused 
suffering, is in need of rehabilitation. 
Burma and the Philippines are now re- 
ceiving aid, and Malaya, Dutch Indies, 
Thailand and Korea will follow. 

The Universalist Service Fund, co- 
operating with other denominations in 
the Church Committee for Relief in 
Asia, is endeavoring to meet this emer- 
gency. Pupils in Universalist church 
schools will share in this through their 
Friendship Offerings October 28. 


A CORRECTION 


Slides are rented for. 3c (not three 
dollars) each; see article on The Use 
and Misuse of Visual Aids wt Religious 
Education, in October 6 Leaver. 


NOTE: We regret that lack of space 
prevents our printing the story “Love 
Is a Seed,” announced for use October 
28 in the church-school worship service. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


TEN CHURCHES JOIN IN 
CHURCH-SCHOOL RETREAT 


On Saturday, September 29, repre- 
sentatives from ten Greater Boston Uni- 
versalist churches gathered at the First 
Universalist Church in Medford, Mass.. 
for a church-school workers’ retreat 
sponsored by the Sabbath School Union. 

Dr. Roger Etz, minister of the enter- 
taining church, opened the conference 
with an address of welcome to the visit- 
ing church-school officers and teachers. 
The afternoon was given over to group 
discussions and workshops. Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, conducted the 
conference for ministers and _ superin- 
tendents. Age-group workshops were 
led by Mrs. Russell Baker, Miss Mar- 
garet Winchester, Mrs. Frank N. Cham- 
berlain, and Miss Beulah S. Cone, for 
junior-high, junior, primary and kinder- 
garten teachers respectively. The teach- 
ers spent a profitable afternoon. An 
exhibit of books and articles pertaining 
to the International Friendship Program 
was arranged by Miss Winchester. 

Following a picnic supper, Mrs. Rob- 
ert M. Rice gave an enthusiastic talk on 
books of interest to teachers and pupils. 
The retreat closed with a stereopticon 
lecture, Beyond the Blue Pacific, given 
by members of Mrs. Lawrence Asplind’s 
junior class. The boys and girls did a 
praiseworthy piece of work in both the 
making and the presenting of the slides, 
and as the lecture progressed one real- 
ized the keen interest created by such 
projects. 


NEWS FROM THE UNIVERSALIST 
_ CHURCH, AUBURN, MAINE 


Service wives and mothers were the 
guests of the A.U.W. of the Elm Street 
Universalist Church in Auburn, Maine, 
when they opened the season on Tues- 
day evening, September 11, with a devo- 
tional service led by Mrs. Florence 
Trethewey. “Peace” was her subject. 
Mrs. Arlene Pomeroy, president, con- 
ducted the business meeting. Further 
plans were made for an auction to be 
held soon. 

Following the business meeting a mu- 
sical program was presented. Later a 
display of souvenirs from servicemen 
formed a great attraction. Refreshments 
were served by the hostesses, with Mrs. 
Lucy Foss as chairman. 

The sewing club, study, dramatics and 
mothers’ groups for October will meet 
with the following hostesses, Mrs. Ezra 
Freeman, Mrs. Della Kinsley, Mrs. Ar- 
lene Pomeroy, Mrs. Bell Niles, and Mrs. 
Elsie Parker. 
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BIRTHDAY GREETINGS FROM 
LONDON FOR DR. CUMMINS 


Promptly on his birthday, a cable ar- 
rived from England for Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, general superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. This pleas- 
ant and thoughtful gesture, signed by 
the Rev. Mr. Peacock, read: “London 
Universalists send you happy birthday 
greetings. Wish you well.” 


DR. BROTHERSTON, 
RUSSELL LECTURER 


Dr. Bruce Wallace Brotherston, 
Fletcher Professor of Philosophy, Emeri- 
tus, at Tufts College, delivered the an- 
nual Russell Lecture in Goddard Chapel 
at Tufts, Wednesday evening, October 
10. Dr. Brotherston spoke on “Human 
Nature in Science, Ethics, and Religion.” 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today fer 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests, 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 
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GEORGE CROSS BANER 
COMPLETES THIRTY YEARS 
AT AKRON 


On September 9, Dr. George Cross 
Baner completed his thirtieth year as 
pastor of the First Universalist Church 
of Akron, Ohio. In commemoration of 
this event, a special service was held. A 
large congregation was present to partic- 
ipate in the service, and-to offer congrat- 
ulations to Dr. Baner. 

Dr. H. E. Simmons was master of 
ceremonies, and those who paid tribute 
to the accomplishments of the pastor 
were Douglas Rae of the Goodwill In- 
dustries, A. C. Ladd, who spoke for the 
Kiwanis Club, Rev. Oscar Myerscough, 
who represented the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. H. E. Simmons, who 
spoke for the church. 

All called atention to the very human 
qualities of Dr. Baner, his real Chris- 
tianity, and his fearless Universalism. 
During the thirty years of his Akron 
ministry he has contributed much to the 
welfare of his city. He has served as 
president of Goodwill, Kiwanis, Family 
Service, and the Ministerial Association. 
He has also been district governor of 
Kiwanis. In his weekly sermons he has 
emphasized the civic duties of the Chris- 
tian, and has fearlessly lashed out 
against local misgovernment and public 
abuses. He has labored unceasingly in 
the parish. He reorganized the young 
people, and has worked untiringly for 
the good of all. 

Dr. Baner was presented with a book 
of letters from friends in many pays of 
the country, all of which bore witness to 
the contribution he has made to the 
city, the parish and the Denomination. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
ee 

THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


ANNUAL MEETING OF FERRY 
BEACH LADIES’ AID 


The annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid was held ‘in the 
Quillen Lobby, Wednesday, August 8, 
1945, with Miss Elsie McPhee, president, 
m the chair. The Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom conducted an inspiring workshop 
service. The Rev. Eleanor Forbes paid 
tribute to our deceased members, with all 
rising in silent tribute: 

The secretary’s report was read and 
approved. 


The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance to January 1, 1945, of $460.80 and 
to date of $247.78. The total receipts for 

~1944 were $143.38 for the Birthday 

Funal; $23.30 for dues, and $285.53 for 
the Fairs. The treasurer’s and auditor’s 
reports were approved. 

Reverend Walter Kellison spoke 
briefly, noting that the season had been 
one of the heaviest ever. Up to date 
the Association has served 15,810 meals. 
He also spoke of the purchase of Claflin 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 


men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 


ity in government, business, 
and ‘the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Evucrene GARRETT BEWKES 
‘President 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


/ Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
ew England town. 

*Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working. together under normal life con- 

tions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

"Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students, 

Send for catalogue. 

EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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Cottage and the tremendous amount of 
work Dr. and Mrs. Cate, helped by vari- 
ous members of the Institutes, had 
accomplished to get the cottage ready 
for occupancy in August. He thanked 
the ladies for their help in the past, and 
said that he knew the Ferry Beach Asso- 
ciation could count on their co-operation 
in the future. 

Miss McPhee reported on the Fairs, 
and stated that to date $162.16 had been 
taken in. She impressed on the ladies 
the fact that these Fairs were not white- 
elephant sales. Miss McPhee also stated 
that $113.53 had been received for the 
Birthday Fund and $20.25 for dues to 
date. 

Mrs. Soutter displayed a_ beautiful 
quilt that had been donated by Miss 
Daniels and made by the ladies of the 
Salem Church. 

Mrs. Folsom spoke of the need for a 
full-time nurse at the Beach and it was 
voted to recommend that the Ferry 
Beach Park Asssociation make plans and 
hire a nurse for the season next year. 

It was voted that the Executive Board 
determine the sum to help reimburse the 
Institute for the person in charge of the 
children. 

Mrs. Soutter, chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, presented the follow- 
ing slate of officers for the ensuing year: 


President, Miss Elsie G. McPhee; vice- 
president, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom; 
treasurer, Mrs. Verta Etz; secretary, 
Mrs. Gladys E. Wolley; board of direc- 
tors, Mrs. Gertrude Elsner, Miss Mabel 
Carter, Mrs. Helene Prescott. 

The secretary was instructed to cast 
one ballot for the above. 

A note of appreciation was sent to 
Dr. and Mrs. Cate for their work on the 
Claflin Cottage and a note of greeting 
to the Rev. Hannah Powell. 

Guapys E. WouLiry 


MELVIN WARD ORDAINED 


Melvin Nash Ward was ordained to 
the Christian ministry in the Abington 
Universalist Church, Sunday evening, 
September 30. The ordination sermon, 
“Craftsman of the Soul,” was delivered 
by Dr. Robert Cummins. Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, superintendent of Massachu- 
setts Universalist Churches, gave the 
Charge to the People. Dean Vaughan 
Dabney of Andover-Newton gave the 
Charge to the Candidate. The Ordina- 
tion Prayer was offered by Dean Clar- 
ence R. Skinner. The Right Hand of 
Fellowship of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention of Universalists was extended to 
the candidate by his father, the Rev. 
Merrill C. Ward. 


PULPIT PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


“The Minister’s Press” ‘ 


BIBLICAL MESSENGERS OF ENCOURAGEMENT 
by Ivan H. Hagedorn 
The latest book of inspirational sermons by the popular Philadelphia preacher. Sermons 
written especially for the trying days we are experiencing, deriving comfort and 
encouragement from the Bible itself. Price $2.00 
PREACHING IN DAYS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
by Andrew W. Blackwood 
Dr. Blackwood’s brilliant series of thirteen biographical and critical sketches of Karl 
Barth, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Clarence Edward Macartney, Clovis G. Chappell, 
William M. Clow, Dwight L. Moody, Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, John Bunyan, George W. Truett, Arthur J. Gossip and James S. 


Stewart. Price 50c 
THE 1946 PULPIT MANUAL 
Edited by Thomas Warner 
The popular Minister’s Guidebook, now in its fifth edition, containing complete outlines 
for sermons for each Sunday in 1946, pulpit prayers, children’s addresses, funeral 


addresses, evangelistic sermons, Lenten sermons and general information. Price $1.00 


IN HIS NAME 
by G. A. Cleveland Shrigley 


One of the foremost exponents of the art of prayer-writing has produced in this, his 
latest work, not just another book of devotional prayers but an inspiring and genuinely 
moving collection, a prayer for each day of the year. “It gives abundant evidence of 
his understanding of the moods and needs of mankind. A noteworthy contribution to 
the devotional literature of today.”—Dean Edwards, Secretary. of the Commission on 
Worship of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Price $1.50 


DORAN’S MINISTERS’ MANUAL, 1946 
Compiled and edited by G. B. F. Hallock and M. K. W. Heicher ply 
Once again this working tool for busy ministers makes its annual appearance, now in its 
twenty-first issue. Recognized as a standard source and reference book by ministers 
of all denominations, it contains helps for the entire calendar year of 1946, including 
sermon outlines, orders of service, illustrations, material for special days, suggested 
texts and themes, guides for church departments and activities, and a wealth of homi- 
letic material for all occasions. Conveniently classified and concisely indexed. Ready 
October 17th. Price $2.50 
At all bookstores or 


THE PULPIT PRESS GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
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COPE-DOWTY 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Dowty of 
West Hartford, Conn., announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss Anna 
Lilian Dowty, to Mr. Robert LeRoy 
Cope, son of Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy B. 
Cope of West Englewood, N. J. Miss 
Dowty is a graduate of St. Lawrence 
University, class of “44, where she was 
a member of the Pi Beta Phi. She is 
now secretary to the minister and direc- 
tor of Religious Education at All Souls 
Universalist Church in Watertown, N. Y. 
Mr. Cope is also a graduate of St. Law- 
rence, and upon completion of his gradu- 
ate work in June he will be ordained 
into the Universalist ministry. He is 
serving as pastor of the First Universal- 


ist Church in Henderson, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE CHURCH 
RENOVATED 


All Souls Church, Universalist-Uni- 
tarian, of Riverside, Calif., has been 
making extensive repairs and improve- 
ments on its physical plant during the 
vacation period. The doors and windows 
and exterior wooden portion of the beau- 
tiful Arizona sandstone structure have 
been painted, and on the interior exten- 
sive changes were made in the electric 
wiring and lighting facilities. The 
church, a Gothic structure, is one of the 
most beautiful church buildings in 
southern California, with a history going 
back to the earliest days of Riverside. 


ORGAN FOR SALE 


Ryder Single Manual in very good 
condition. Required floor space 
only 8x9 ft., height 12 ft. Formerly 
located at All Souls Church, Port- 
land, Maine. 


Asking price $450. 


Write Epwarp R. STILWELL 
/32 Congress St., Portland, Maine 


One of the objects in the mind of the 
minister has been to give the church a 
friendly atmosphere, and to make it 
literally a “Church of the Open Door.” 
Fifteen new members were received into 
the church on Sunday, September 23. 


PERSONALS 

Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G.S.S.A. staff has met recently with 
teachers and parents in the following 
churches: Beverly, Everett, Franklin. 
Lawrence, Medford Hillside, Mass., and 
Meriden, Conn. 


Parents and teachers of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Hartford, Conn., met 
on the evening of October 3,at the 
parish house in a goodly number. Miss 
Susan M. Andrews spoke to the group, 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


by Paul E. Johnson 


“A really unified, readable, teachable text.” 


Epcar S. BrRIGHTMAN. 


“This is the book we 


have been waiting for.’ EARL MARLATT. 


This vigorous, balanced inquiry takes into 

account all fruitful methods of exploring reli- 

gious experience—biography and the social 
sciences, questionnaires and interviews, systematic observation and 
interpretation—for the sake of understanding the deeper needs and 
desires of religious persons. 


OF 
THE 


PATHFINDERS 


accomplishments of foreign 
RELIGIoUs Book CLus EpiTors. 


Here is a sweeping story of missions, world- SS 


WORLD 
MISSIONARY CRUSADE 


by Sherwood Eddy 
“A popular presentation of the spirit and the 


missions.” — 


ide in its scope, drawing together all the movements and projects of 
Protestant missions into a vivid, fast-moving narrative crammed with 


ORDER FROM 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


intimate, firsthand facts. 


16 Beacon Street 
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$2.75 


Boston 8, Mass. 


on “Home and Church Working» To- 
gether.” While in Hartford, Miss An- 
drews addressed the directors of religious 
education of the city at a luncheon 
meeting, and also spoke to two classes 
at Hartford Seminary. 


HARVEST SUPPER AND 
FERRY BEACH NIGHT 

The Women’s Association of the First 
Universalist Church, Medford, Mass., 
served the annual harvest supper on 
Wednesday, October 3. 

After an excellent New England 
boiled dinner, the- guests enjoyed a 
Ferry Beach program arranged by Miss 
Elsie McPhee. Dr. Robert Cummms, su- 
perintendent of the Universalist Church 
of America, spoke briefly on the growth 
of the Ferry Beach Institute, and Mr. 
Earle Dolphin, director of music at 
Ferry Beach, led the group singing. 
The following persons gave reports on 
the courses which they had taken at the 
Ferry Beach Institute last summer: 
Robert Wolley—Youth Fellowship; Edith 
Fenton — Junior-High Group; Mrs. 
Leander Corbin—Religious Education; 
Miss Elsie McPhee — Churchmanship; 
Mrs. Gladys Wolley—Study Group, with 
special reference to migrants; Miss Ber- 
nice Cunningham—lInternational Rela- 
tions; also, Mrs. Agnes Peterson reported 
interestingly on her stay as a vacationist 
at Ferry Beach. 

Alan and Nancy Seaburg, Ralph 
Dodge, Jack Harrington, Richard Moore, 
and Henry Boltz, most of whom at 
tended the Junior-High courses at Ferry 
Beach, took part in a humorous skit 
depicting the “joys” of motoring and 
picnicking in the country a few decades 


ago. 
_The Vestry Players completed the eve- 
ning’s program with The Lighthouse 


Keeper's Daughter, a one-act melodrama. 
The cast included Edwin Joyce, Mrs. 
Miriam De Wolfe, Ralph Silva, Barbara 
Veinot, and Robert Westcott, who kept 
the audience in gales of laughter withe 
their hilarious portrayal. . 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


RS. WILLARD C. SELLECK 


| Florence A. Selleck, the widow of Dr. 
Villard Chamberlain Selleck’ minister of 
All Souls Church for nineteen years, 
ied Sunday night, September~16, two 
ours after being hit by an automobile 
while crossing the street, on her way 
ome from the bus station in Riverside. 
alif. Funeral services were held Sep- 
ember 19. Her tragic death was a 
hock to the entire community, and her 
eparture a serious loss to the church. 


otices 


ENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Grapted letters of transfers as follows: 
Morley R. Hartley from Wisconsin to 
Mlinois, acting for the Wisconsin Fellowship 
Committee. 

| W. R. Holloway from Wisconsin to Kansas, 
acting for the -~Wisconsin Fellowship Com- 
pee. 

Estuer A. Ricwarpson, Secretary 


_— MIDYEAR 
CONFERENCE 


The annual Midyear Conference of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention and 
Association of Universalist Women will be 
held Wednesday afternoon and_ evening, 
November 14, in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Fern Street, West Hartford. 


Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


TELL U 


«Advent Meditations 


“One of the finest 


Advent Meditation Manuals 


_we have ever published”’ 


—Dr. Emerson H. Lalone 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


An Institute of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women will be held at 
the First Universalist-Church, Everett, Mass. 
on Thursday, November 1, 1945, at 10:30 
A. M. 

Rey. Clinton Lee Scott, Gloucester, will 
speak on “The Poetry of the Bible” in the 
morning. The speaker at the afternoon ses- 
sion will be Rev. Emory S. Bucke, editor of 
Zions Herald, on “Methods in Social Action.” 

Luncheon will be served at 12:30, price 75c. 
Reservations for tickets should be made with 
Mrs. Robert C. Brown, 43 Corey St., Everett 
49, Mass. Tel. Everett 0522-W, not later 
than Monday, October 29. 


Epirn M. Martin, Institute Chairman 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred Francis E. Davis to Massachu- 
setts. 
J. Wayne Haske tt, Secretary 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The sixty-seventh annual session of the 
Universalist General Convention of Ontario 
will be held Sunday and Monday, October 
28 and 29, 1945, at the Church of Our 
Saviour, Olinda, Ontario, Canada, for the 
election of officers, the hearing of reports, 
and the transaction of any other necessary 
business. 

JEAN NEAL, Secretary 
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TELL US 
OF THE 
NIGHT 


Advent Meditations 
1945 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON STREET 
Boston 8, Mass. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 
Price Schedule 


1-10copies — 6 
514 cents each 
100- 500 copies 5 
~ 434 cents each 


11- 99 copies 


501 copies up 


cents éach 


cents each 


all plus postage . 
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Crackling 


Sandy was a leader of the kirk. His 
increasing redness of nose very much 
alarmed his brother elders, and a dele- 
gation waited on him to inquire the rea- 
son for the increasing color. Sandy 
explained: “It is glowing wi’ pride at 
never putting itself in anybody’s busi- 
ness.’ —Hachange. 


Two rabbits were playing happily in 
the park when a pack of wolves chased 
them. The rabbits took refuge in a 
hole in a tree. 

“What shall we do now?” said the lady 
rabbit to her husband. 

“We'll just stay here until we outnum- 
ber them,” said he —Eachange. 


“T don’t like your dog. Every time I 
come he barks and I don’t trust him. 
I'd come oftener if it.wasn’t for your 
dog.” 

“A dog,’ said the host without blink- 
ing, “is man’s best friend.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Teacher—Unselfishness means going 
without something you need, voluntarily. 
Can you give me an example of that, 
Junior? 

Junior—Yessum. Sometimes I go 
without’ a bath when I need one—Ez- 
change. 


S OF THE NIGHT 


Raymond J. Baughan 


TWO WORLDS 

THE SILENT STARS 
OUR HIDDEN FAITH 
TELL ONE ANOTHER 


16 Beaeon Street. Boston 8. Mass 


=I 
{ 


THOUGHTS 
FOR 
TODAY 


by 
William 
Wallace 
Rose 


$1.00 


Now Available At The 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention will con- 
vene at the Church of the Redeemer in West 
Hartford, Conn., on Wednesday, November 
14, 1945, for the examination of Theodore 
Albert Webb “as to his. fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the 
Universalist church.” 

Letter of License to preach for one year 
granted to Theodore Albert Webb, as of 
November 4, 1945. 

Raymonp M. Scorrt, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on letter of transfer, Ellis E. 
Pierce, from New York. 


Merton L. Auprincr, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Ernest A. Thorsell 
from New Hampshire. 

’ Accepted transfer of Ernest A. Brown from 
New Hampshire.’ 

Accepted transfer of Roger D. Bosworth 
from Georgia. ; 

Ordination of Melvin’ N. Ward authorized. 

Ordination of Charles N. Vickery author- 
- ized. yey ' 

License granted to John P. Christensen. 

License renewed, F. Milner Dunn as of 
February 8, 1945. 

License renewed, Charles N. Vickery as of 
April 3, 1945. 

License expired because of resignation, 
Roland P. Rice. 

Ordination of Donald W. Lawson author- 
ized. 

Letters of transfer granted to the follow- 
ing: Eugene H. Adams to Illinois; Richard B. 
Gibbs to Central Committee; William W. 
Peck to Central Committee; Edward W. 
Ohrenstein to California. 

Accepted on Letters of Transfer: Samuel G. 
Ayres from New York; Dana E. Klotzle from 
Vermont, Quebec. 

Cart A. Hempen, Secretary 
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Crackling 
GRAVEYARD RULE: The church 


council at Horsell, Surrey, in England 
announced last week that henceforth 
no affectionate abbreviations such as 
“Mum” and “Dad” will be allowed on 
tombstones in the churchyard. The de- 
cision was made after discovery of the 
following inscription on a tombstone: 

The trumpet sounds. 

Peter calls: “Come.” 

The pearly gates open 

And in walks Mum. 


—New York Herald-Tribune. 


Her Father—‘What? she’s consented 
to marry you? Young man, you're the 
second happiest man in the world!’”— 
Telephone Topics. 


THE LIGHT 


OF FAITH 


By ALBERT W. PALMER 


those religious truths by which a man can live and still ae 


free and unfettered mind. 


Rare beauty and universal ap- 
peal mark this story of a 
young British soldier, his 
death in battle, and its effect 
on his mother and father as, 
after the first bewilderment 


and pain, they grope toward understanding. 


THY HEALTH 
SHALL SPRING 
FORTH 


By Russell Dicks. A help- 


ful book of courage and 


A KNIGHT | 
THERE WA 


+t, 


My young nephew Roland’s father 
has bought a cow, and when I saw Ro- 
land a couple of days ago I said, “Does 
your cow give much milk?” iM 
" “She doesn’t give it,” he told mez 
“You've got to sort of take it away from 
her.’—Montreal Star. 


. 


Coronet reports the case of the young 
man who entered a jewelry store to buy 
his girl’s engagement ring. He picked 
up a sparkling diamond and asked its 
price. : 

“That one is $100,” said the jeweler 
gently. a 

Tke young man whistled in surprise! 
He pointed to another ring and asked, 
“How about that one?” 

“That, sir,” said the jeweler still more” 
gently, “is two whistles.” —Boston Globes 


’ 


q 
Here is a constructive intl 
quiry into Christian belief 
for the thoughtful perso 

who may be dissatisfied with 
orthodox religious formulas” 


and assumptions. It shows: 


$2.00 


4 


By MARY ENGLAND 
$1. 


THE COMING 
GREAT 
CHURCH 


By Theodore O. Wedel. A 
study of the Church as a 


good cheer, containing corporate, historical, and 
prayers and meditations social fact, as a basis for 
for the use of the ill. $1.25 Christian unity. $2.00 
—————— 
————————SS——_ 
\ ‘ 
At your bookstore f 


The Macmillan Company ae 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER? 


